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@ Defense news again has an im- 
portant place in the Magazine. 
Note particularly the suggestions 
offered in the featured article and 
the occupations listed by D. 
George Price. Occupational op- 
portunities in widely different 
fields are presented by W. A. 
Wheatley and Emilie Sarter. 
@ So you're not going to Cali- 
fornia in February? Can't afford 
i? Turn to the Convention news 
on page 205, and read also the at- 
tractive rates and itineraries of- 
fered by the railroads. A Conven- 
tion, a holiday, and a glorious trip 
to the West Coast—three in one! 
You can’t afford to miss it! 
@ A New Year's resolution—To 
volunteer for active committee 
work in your Branch and to secure 
at least three new members. For 
further incentive, see page 213. 
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Better Vocational Guidance for Defense 
Is THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM OF YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
MAKING ITS MAXIMUM CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL DEFENSE? 
Prepared by a special committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
© It has been suggested that in an emergency we must do better those things 
which always need to be done. The present situation offers many valuable 
opportunities for vocational guidance. How may school systems throughout 
the country begin work which they have not yet begun or do better the work 
, which they are already doing in this field, and at the same time give that extra 
ecretary measure of service which will help vocational guidance make its much needed 
contribution to the defense of our country? To answer this question the follow- 
ing article has been prepared by a committee of the National Vocational Gui- 
subscrip- dance Association, composed of Samuel Barth, Chicago; Clifford E. Erickson, 
A gencies Evanston, Illinois; Josephine Streit Shapiro, Cincinnati; Marguerite W. 
of $3.50 Zapoleon, Washington, D.C; Florence E. Clark, Chicago, Chairman; and 
25 West Mary P. Corre, ex officio. The committee was an outgrowth of a joint con- 
ference of NVGA representatives and representatives of the U. S. Office of 
Education, held in Washington in the fall of 1940, to determine ways in which 
a the NVGA might be of special service in this emergency. 
ationalen 
= PROTECTION of young people from answer “‘little’’ or ‘‘nothing’’ is obviously 
too early employment, their educa- an indication of inadequacies which should 
‘ing, and fitonto become adjusted adult workers, and receive attention. No school or school 
e in part Jiully their specific preparation for induc- system is performing all these services 
not the fiom into active productive life of the perfectly, but every school or school sys- 
stood as fution may well form a major part of the tem can work toward the establishment or 
xpressed fi xogram of the secondary schools in their perfection of each of these services, using 
ervice to the Nation. the facilities and resources at its disposal, 
To help secondary schools determine the no matter how limited. The services to 
Fartok, §xtquacy of their counseling services and young people indicated here are needed not 
jlan an expanded program, the following only in the emergency but also when the 
deck list has been devised. It is sug- emergency has passed. 
gsted that principals and counselors in : : 
tit secondary schools ask themselves re- 1 Keeping Young People in School 
yatedly, ‘“Has our high school done much, High school students have already be- 
tle, or nothing in providing the services gun to leave school in large numbers, just 
iidicated on the list given here?’’ The as they did during World War I, lured by 
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many jobs and good wages, or by what to 
them seems an exciting life in the Army 
and the Navy. It is the job of high schools 
to check this movement and to impress 
upon the young people that it is their 
patriotic duty to remain in school so as to 
be adequately prepared when their country 
really needs them. A program for keeping 
students in high school requires: 


1. An adjusted and flexible curriculum so 
that all types of students will find it 
worth while to stay in school or to re- 
turn to school. 

Ref. Mary P. Corre, *‘An Adjusted Curriculum for 
the Dull-Normal Pupil,’’ Occupations, XVII, Oct., 
1938, pp. 34-39. 

B. L. Dodds, That All May Learn. The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXIII, Nov., 1939. (Bulletin 85.) 
Pp. 235. 

2. A community and high school pro- 
gram for providing scholarships; the 
use of NYA funds and Surplus Com- 
modities; and cooperation with social 
agencies, to the end that students may 
be financially able to stay in school. 

3. A well-defined procedure for counsel- 
ing those who plan to drop out so that 
a. Every type of adjustment may be 

made within the school, and 

b. Every community resource may be 

used to solve the social and eco- 
nomic problem of school leaving. 

4. Cooperation with federal, state, and 
endl sadasiides in the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance and child labor 
laws and ordinances, to insure the best 
adjustment for those who go to work. 


II. Providing a Complete Vocational 
Guidance Service for All Students 


Apathy, restlessness, and lack of voca- 
tional direction in many young people are 
evident to those working with them. 
Labor turnover is one manifestation in the 
work world, which is already beginning 
to appear. Somewhat later these indi- 
viduals will be found among the unem- 
ployed and unemployables when the de- 
mobilization of the armed forces and the 
defense industries occurs. A complete and 
understanding vocational guidance pro- 
gram will do much to give direction to all 
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3. A testing program, conducted by pe 





young people and consequently improve; 
A complete pro 


vocational adjustment. 
gram of vocational guidance in secondan 
schools provides a number of servicg 
which work toward these ends. It j, 
cludes: 


1. Standards for the selection of person 
who do the counseling. 

Ref. Richard J. Bailey, ‘State Certification 
School Counselors,’’ Occupations, XIX, Noy 
1940, pp. 94-98 

“The Preparation and Certification of the Scho 
Counselor: Preliminary Suggestions of the Sectip. 
on Preparation for Guidance Service of the Nation: 
Vocational Guidance Association,’’ Occupatioy 
XIX, April, 1941, pp. 533-538; May, 1941, » 
589-594. : 

E. G. Williamson, “Training and Selection 
School Counselors,’’ Occupations, XVIII, Oc 
1939, pp. 7-12. 

2. A cumulative, up-to-date record fr 
each student, which contains inform: 
tion about his family backgroun 
health, scholastic record, achiev 
ments, personality ratings, test dat 
vocational and educational plans, fr 
use in making personal inventoris 
or appraisals. 

Note: The Occupational Inform 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Offic 
of Education, will lend sample recor: 
forms on request. 


sons trained in the giving and inte 

pretation of tests as a basis: 

a. For adjusting the curriculum for 

large groups of students, 

b. For adjusting individual program 

of studies suitable to the abilitic 
of each student, and 

c. For vocational counseling. Ths 

would include an analysis and 
praisal of the aptitudes of th 
students, useful in planning a 
training for work, as well as uw 
ful in defense labor recruitin 
among recent high school grad 
ates. 

Ref. Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Aptitude # 
Aptitude Testing (New York: Harper and Bo 
1937). Pp. 390. 

Giles M. Ruch and David Segel, Minimum Exe 
tials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance, Fetes 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education (Wat 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Ofc: 
1940). Pp. 83. (Vocational Div. Bullen 2 
15 cents. 
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, Educational and occupational informa- 


tion on file and available to students, 
teachers, and counselors. This li- 
brary should include besides older 
standard material such as that listed 
by Willard E. Parker in Books about 
Jobs (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1936) and by Wilma 
Bennett in Occupations and Vocational 
Guidance: a Source List of Pamphlet Ma- 
terial (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1936), mew materials on occupations, 
occupational trends, and training facil- 
ities, listed in occupational indexes 
such as the Occupational Index, Inc. (7 

Washington Square East, New York 
City), and local occupational informa- 
tion. In addition the library should 
contain up-to-the-minute material 
bearing on National Defense, includ- 
ing: 

a. Lists of occupations needed for 

defense. 

Ref. “List of Selected Defense Occypations,”’ 
Occupations, XIX, Nov., 1940, pp. 120-124; ““De- 
fense Occupations," Dec., 1941, pp. 184-190. 

b. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 

Pts. I and II (Published by the 
U. S. Employment Service and ob- 
tainable through the Government 
Printing Office. Pr. I, $2.00; Prt. 
II, $1.00). 

Ref. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, ‘“The Occupational Dictionary as a Tool in 
Vocational Guidance Work"’ (Washington, D. C.: 
U. §. Government Printing Office, 1940. Voca- 
tional Div., Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, misc. 2528). Free. 


c. Information about training in the 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast 
Guards, and by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in connection 
with the colleges. 


Ref. Executive Office of the President, ‘‘Defense 
Employment and Training for Employment" (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 
— of Government Reports, January, 1941). 
ree. 

Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, ‘‘Defense Job Training: a Condensed 
Guide to Programs Authorized by Congress to 
Train Persons in Defense Industries and in the 
Armed Services’ (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941). Free. 


d. Information about training in the 


CCC. 


Ref. Federal Security Agency, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, CCC Projects, Jobs and Related 
Occupations (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, June, 1940, pp. 67. Curriculum 
Series No. 2). Free. 


e. Information about work experi- 
ence in NYA and training in re- 
lated school work. 

f. Information about apprenticeship 
training. 

Ref. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Division of Labor 
Statistics, Out of Crisis, Opportunity! Apprenticeship 
in a Long-Range Defense Program (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1940. Bulletin 
43). Pp. 27. Free. 


g. Information about defense train- 
ing in the public schools (General 
Advisory Boards set up under the 
Defense Program and State Boards 
of Vocational Education are 
sources for local information). 

h. Information about engineering de- 
fense training from U. S. Office of 
Education, Higher Education Di- 
vision. 

i. Information on women and de- 
fense occupations from the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Women's 
Bureau, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Ref. Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Women and 
National Defense, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. Occupational 
ey and Guidance Service, misc. 2546). Pp. 
ll. Free. 


j. Information on labor laws. 


Ref. U. S. Dept. of Labor. Workers and National 
Defense (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Sept., 1940). Pp. 15. Free. 

General references for preparing and evaluating 
occupational material: 

“Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational 
Monograph,’ Publishers Committee, Occupa- 
tional Research Section, NVGA, Occupations, 
XVIII, Nov., 1939, pp. 129-130. 

“Content of a Good Occupational Mono- 
graph: The Basic Ourline,’’ rev., Occupational 
Research Section, NVGA, Occupations, XIX, 
Oct., 1940, pp. 20-23. 

Florence E. Clark, ‘‘Occupational Information 
in the Small Community,’’ Occupations, XVI, 
Nov., 1937, pp. 117-122; Dec., 1937, pp. 245-251. 


The dissemination of educational and 
occupational information to groups, 
which may be accomplished through: 
a. Classes in occupations, including 
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self-appraisal or units on occupa- 
tions in social science, English, or 
other classes. 

b. Group instruction for individual 
program-making so that each stu- 
dent will have the background to 
plan a high school program of 
studies in keeping with his abili- 
ties and in harmony with his edu- 
cational and vocational plans. 


Ref. Mildred Lincoln Billings, Group Methods of 
Studying Occupations (Scranton: International Text- 
book Co., 2nd edition, 1941). Pp. 480 

“Occupational Information through School Sub- 
jects,"" Occupations, XIX, March, 1941, pp. 409- 


414. 
“Relating Occupational Study to the Defense 
Program,’ Occupations, Nov., 1941, pp. 108-112. 
Also see Occupations for bi-monthly listing 
and discussion of films on occupations for class- 
room use: January, 1939-May, 1941. 


c. Group talks, career conferences, 
and assemblies for imparting up- 
to-date educational and occupa- 
tional information. 

1. Discussion of vocational 
schools organized as private 
business enterprises and stand- 
ards for evaluating them. 


Ref. Thomas O. Marshall, Jr., ““Gyp Training 
Schools,’’ Occupations, XVII, Dec., 1938, pp. 197- 
201. 


2. Talks by representatives of the 


ublic employment service, 
ber enforcing agencies, labor 
organizations, and _ service 
clubs. 


d. Radio programs, especially those 
sponsored by NVGA and its 
Branches, to which _ students 
should be encouraged to listen. 

e. Visits to firms and interviews with 
individuals. 

f. Pre-orientation and orientation 
classes or meetings for entering 
students. 

An individual counseling program 
which, for the personal inventory or 
appraisal, makes use of cumulative 
records, results of tests, and occupa- 
tional information and which in- 
cludes: 

a. One or more conferences each year 
with each student in the school, 
in connection with making his 
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program of studies for the folloy. 
ing semester (see above II, sb), 

b. Counseling for the older perso, 
who returns to high school x 
complete his high school work 
(Because of night or irreguly 
shifts, some workers will returg ¢) 
day high school instead of nigh; 
high school. This may requir 
modification of the day schog 
program but in the few plac, 
where such a program for nigh 
workers has been tried, the resul 
have been successful.) 

c. Individual counseling to help sw. 
dents develop a life plan, to avoid 
pigeon-holing in a narrow type g 
job required for defense, and tp 
prepare for the post-emergeng 
era. This would include the us 
of social and health agencies ip 
making the development of th 
individual as complete as possible 

7. A plan for placement (see III). 
8. A plan for the follow-up of drop-our 
and graduates 

a. To obtain data for realistic cur- 
riculum making in high school. 

b. To offer assistance in the many 
vocational adjustments that ; 
young person makes. 


Ref. Edward Landy, ‘‘Principals Offered Follow 
Up Program,"’ Occupations, XIX, Jan., 1941, pp 
266-272. 


III. Cooperation with the Public En- 
ployment Services 


Intelligent recruiting of young worker 
and their vocational adjustment are espe 
cially difficult during an emergency. To 
accomplish these desired ends, it is neces- 
sary that counseling be continuous as the 
young people leave school to go to work 
The counseling in the high school and i 
the public employment service must there 
fore be integrated so that facts about the 
young persons known to the schools may 
also be known in the employment office 
and so that life planning may be continv 
ous. Plans of cooperation should inclué 
1. Defining of responsibilities of th 

high school and of the employment 
office in respect to counseling drop 
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outs and graduates, interviewing, fill- 
ing out application blanks, registering, 
obtaining social security number, 
giving information about how to apply 
for a job, actual placement and 
follow-up, to prevent overlapping, 
and to make certain that all placement 
activities are covered completely. 

The sending of all pertinent data, in- 
cluding safunstaoniiealaiaa about the 
applicant from the schools to the em- 
ployment office. 

The sending of pertinent job informa- 
tion to the schools by the public em- 
ployment service. 

The recruiting of defense workers 
when the need requires the use of re- 
cent high school graduates. 


Ref. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, ‘Selecting Trainees.'’ Prepared by the 
Joint Committee of the U. S. Employment Service 
and the U. S. Office of Education (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. No. 4, 
Dec. 13, 1940). Pp. 8. Free. 

Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, ‘Selecting Trainees for Apprenticeship Occu- 

ations." Prepared by a joint Committee of the 
fi S$. Employment Service and the U. S. Office of 
Education (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
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Jane H. Palmer, Junior Placement: a Survey of 
Junior Placement Offices in Public Employment Centers 
and in Public School Systems of the United States. U.S 
Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1940 
Bureau Publications No. 256). Pp. 134. 15 cents 

William H. Stead, Carroll L. Shartle and Orhers. 
Occupational Counseling Techniques: Their Development 
and Application (New York: American Book Co., 
1940). Pp. 273. 


General References 


Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, “Information Exchange on Education and 
National Defense."’ (This information service 
lists contents of packets of pamphlets which will 
be loaned and sent free upon request. ) 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
“The School Program and National Defense’’ 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Circular 186, Jan., 1941). Free. 

Layton S. Hawkins, Harry A. Jager, and Giles 
M. Ruch, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Organization and Administration. U.S. Dept. of In- 
terior. Office of Education (Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1940. Voca- 
tional Div. Bulletin 204, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Series, No. 1). Pp. 181. 25 cents. 


The Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, as well as your 
State Supervisor of Occupational Information and 


Printing Office. No. 10, March 15, 1941). Pp. 8. Guidance Service (if one exists), may be called upon 
Free. for advice and assistance. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, San Francisco, California, 


February 21-26, 1942. 


American Vocational Association Convention, Boston, Massachusetts, De- 


cember 10-13, 1941. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, San Francisco, Cali- 


fornia, February 17-20, 1942. 


Metropolitan Welfare Conference, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 


April 23-25, 1942. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, San Francisco, California, 


February 18-20, 1942. 











Oakland Youth Prepared for Government Jobs 


JAMES E. LOCKE 


Merritt Business School, Oakland, California 


@ Is your school specifically preparing 

youth for jobs in the Civil Service? 

The program adopted at Oakland, 

California, shows how one school is 

preparing its students for a field (n 

which the occupational opportunities 
are constantly increasing. 





HE INTEREST in positions protected by 

Civil Service has been very pronounced 
in recent years. Private schools have dapi- 
talized on this intense interest but relately 
few public schools have entered the field. 
Those few have discovered a worth-while 
field to develop and a service much in de- 
mand by the public. 

Merritt Business School, a public voca- 
tional business school of post high school 
grade, found that many of its alert stu- 
dents, with private employment difficult to 
obtain and salaries at low levels, were ob- 
taining better positions through govern- 
ment examinations. Investigation indi- 
cated that these students needed help. 


Federal, state, county, and city officials 
concerned with the selection of personnel 
proved to be interested in seeing that reli- 
able, uncolored information was made 
available to the public. They also wel- 
comed any move to help control the un- 
scrupulous proprietors of certain ‘‘cram 
schools.”’ 

Several of the Merritt faculty members, 
who were asked to take government ex. 
aminations during this period of investiga- 
tion, reported on the training necessary to 
pass the examination successfully. 

A course outline was developed, criti- 
cized, revised; sample tests were prepared 
and duplicated; and a course called *‘Gov- 
erment Service’’ was intoduced into the 
day school program in January, 1935. It 
was extremely popular from the begin- 
ning, was immediately introduced into the 
evening school program, and has been 
continued ever since. 

The nature of the course is suggested by 
the following outline: 


TOPICAL OUTLINE 


I ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF GOVERNMENT WorK 


A. Relative salaries, government vs. private employment 


B. Working hours 


C. Sick leave, disability and retirement allowances 


D. Promotion 
E. Responsibility 


F. Employee-labor union relationships 


II Functions oF THE SEVERAL PERSONNEL AGENCIES 


A. Federal Civil Service Commission 


B. State Personnel Board 


C. County Civil Service Commission 


D. City Civil Service Board 
E. District Civil Service Boards 
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[I] Metruops or Cnoosinc PersonNEL 


A. Appointment by political heads 
B. Selection through examination 
C. Combination of A and B 


IV PREPARATION FOR GOVERNMENT PosiTIONS 


Development of necessary skills 
Polishing off those skills 


MOOS > 


V Types or ExaAMINATIONS 


A. Combination 
B. Oral 

C. Written 

D. Unassembled 


Peculiarities of each type 
VI Types or ExAMINATION QUESTIONS 


True-false (or other 2 choice) 
Multiple choice (3, 4, 5 choice) 
Matching questions 


MOOD > 


Oral interview questions. 


Student practice in making up questions of each type. 


VII Practice Tests 


Obtaining examination information 
Importance of application blank 
The technique of taking examinations 


Practical tests such as typing, dictation, balancing cash, etc. 
Checks on experience, attitude, personality 


Testing the test. 


Practice tests, prepared by the school, are used several times weekly to familiarize 
the student with the types of questions and the range of information needed. 


Material is varied according to examinations soon to be given. 


These are admin- 


istered in a manner comparable to official examinations, scored in class, and errors 


discussed. 


Full publicity of examination announce- 
ments is given throughout the school by 
posting on a special Civil Service bulletin 
board, by special notices in the office bulle- 
tin, and by direct announcement in certain 
of the advanced classes. 

Secretaries of Civil Service offices, tech- 
nicians, assistant managers, and members 
of the school faculty are called in regularly 
to present the correct, uncolored picture of 
the opportunities in government service to 
Merritt students and to the seniors in the 
eight senior high schools in Oakland. 

Students are encouraged to take all ex- 
aminations for which they can qualify. 
Advantage is taken of their experiences in 
the examinations by quizzing them orally 
upon their return to class. Orher members 


The student is given a rank position according to his score. 


are thereby enabled to visualize the pro- 
cedures and estimate their own chances of 
passing. 

When students are notified by one of the 
commissions that they were successful in a 
recent examination or that their names 
have been certified to an office manager or 
other appointing officer, they are urged to 
make a supreme effort in the interview to 
follow. The best approaches to use in the 
personal interview are also discussed and 
demonstrated. 

It has been difficult to measure objec- 
tively the results of the activity described 
above. An interest may be created in the 
student which requires a year or two to 
develop into a definite appointment of the 
type desired. There are many evidences of 
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the success of the program, however. 
Visits to government offices in San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Mare Island Navy 
Yard, and elsewhere frequently mean the 
renewal of relationships begun several 
years earlier in the classroom. Correspon- 
dence from all the western states indicates 
a wide interest in this service offered by 
the school. 





OCCUPATIONS 


At the present time the courses ar 
offered as short courses only, requiring 
from 20 to 30 hours of class attendance. 
Many students repeat these courses, as the 
material covered is varied according to the 
current interest resulting from examina. 
tions announced or expected. 

Typical questions taken from the mimeo- 
gtaphed practice material follow: 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Examiners for civil service commissions frequently test for relative capacity or intelligence. 


Intelligence js 


usually measured by tests of general knowledge; information in various fields, such as literature, art, science, 


current events, etc. 
world about him. 

Do your best on the following typical test. 
and make it a correct statement. 


1. Coral is obtained from 


The unintelligent person is not likely to be well acquainted with what is occurring in the 


Underscore the correct word which will complete the sentence 


mines elephants oysters reefs bones 
2. The U.S. West Coast School for Merchant Seamen is at 
California City Mare Island Government Island Angel Island 
San Pedro 
3. Bud Fisher is famous as an 
actor author baseball player comic artist banker 
4. H. V. Kaltenborn is known as a 
singer movie actor writer |§ commentator statesman 
5. Nabisco is a 
patent medicine disinfectant food product tooth paste — country 
6. Charlie McCarthy appears in advertisements of 
dry goods tobacco soap furnishings beverage 
7. Larceny is a term used in 
medicine theology law pedagogy psychology 
8. The ampere is used in measuring 
wind power electricity waterfall rainfall 
Write the answer, or the number of the answer in the blank space. 
g. Century is to Year as Dollar is to(1) $2 (2)$10 (3) onecent (4) 10 


cents (5) none of these 


10. 
this proverb: 
make a lot of noise. 
less intellectual, the more talkative. 
(5) Fill an empty jar. 


11. A phrenologist is one who studies (1) tea leaves 
(5) hand-writing 


(3) lines on your palms (4) stars 


12. Bank is to Money as Library is to (1) paper 


(4) literature (5, mathematics 


13. In drying, 100 lbs. of fresh apricot halves lose 35 lbs. of moisture. 
many pounds of fresh fruit must be prepared to fill a carton with 25 Ibs. of 


dried fruit? 


Write the number of the interpretation that means most nearly the same as 
‘Empty vessels resound the loudest.” 
(2) The meek man makes the most noise. 
(4) Absent-minded people talk a lot. 


(1) Crazy people 
(3) The 
(2) bumps on your head 
(2) English (3) books 


How 
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A fruit drying company sells dried apricots to a processing company which 


14. 
“ane ’ passes them through a steam chamber and bleaching process and packs them 
“ad 8 in cellophane. If 100 Ibs. of fresh fruit make 62 lbs. of dried fruit and 100 
— Ibs. of dried fruit make 125 lbs. of packaged fruit how much packaged fruit 
> 48 the will be obtained from 100 lbs. of fresh apricots? ema 
§ to the 15. A sport plane cruises at the rate of a mile in */; minute. How far should it 
xamina- travel in 21/, hours? i 


16. An oven conveyor carries 48 loaves of bread, weighing 72 lbs., through a 
mimeo- baker’s oven every 50 minutes. What is the weight of each loaf? — 


ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS 


Directions: If true, circle the T; if false, circle the F. 


1. People are pleased when a government clerk greets them by name. 


lligence is T F : ; ba . 
t, science, | T F 2. In selling your services it is best to refrain from remarks about the 
ing in the character of work done by others. 

T F 3. Some people tend to be suspicious of the quality of things available at 

e sentence low Gast. oe. ; 

T F 4. In minor matters a beginning government employee should use his own 
judgment rather than wait A instruction from his supervisor. 

T F 5. Most people have a tendency to do what their associates are doing. 

T F 6. Some people prefer their own ideas to what is recognized as the style 
of the day. 

Island | T F 7. As time is valuable to both you and your caller it is best to ask his busi- 
ness immediately. 

T F 8. We frequently defend our own actions by finding fault with the person 
whom we have injured. 

GeNERAL Orrice INFORMATION 

T F 1. The use of a numerical filing system does away with the necessity for 

intry alphabetical filing. 

T F 2. An invoice may also be used as a bill. 

T F 3. If an office in New York closes at 5 p.m., a telegram from San Francisco 
must be sent not later than 2 p.m. in order to get to the New York office 
before it closes. 

T F 4. With average margins, approximately 300 words can be typed on a 
double-spaced page of standard letter size. 

T F 5. In doing heavy typing work, such as making ten carbon copies, the 
freshest carbon paper should be placed at the top. 

T F 6. Ifa quotation consists of three paragraphs, the quotation marks should 
be used at the beginning of each paragraph and at the end of the third. 


“he 


A graduate of the University of California, Mr. Locke is instructor at the 
‘ Merritt Business School, and also serves as Government Service Counselor, 
ail | Merritt Evening School, and as adviser on job opportunsties to Oakland High 
School seniors. Va 
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Expanding Air Lines Create New Jobs 


W. A. WHEATLEY 


Director of School and College Relations, United Air Lines 


@ Here is information about an oc- 
cupation in which modern youth is 
keenly interested. The author, long 
associated with vocational guidance, 
gives the immediate prospects for jobs 
in the industry and also looks to the 
future. Counselor-readers will ap- 
preciate especially the aeronautical 


bibliography which is appended. 





ye supject of vocational opportuni- 


ties in aviation as we know them to- 
day has been fairly well explored. It 
generally is agreed that those opportuni- 
ties are great—more inviting than ever 
before. All branches of the aviation indus- 
try have felt the tremendous upsurge in- 
duced by the national defense program. 
But many a thoughtful person, not to be 
carried away too quickly by the present- 
day picture, is asking: ‘‘What of aviation 
tomorrow?”’ 

A wise man, sought for advice and 
counsel about any business of tomorrow, 
might well shrug his shoulders and decline 
to comment. The uncertainties of the 
future are many and complex. They de- 
pend to a great extent on hour-by-hour 
developments of today—and only the most 
brave or foolhardy will attempt to write 
the headlines of the day after tomorrow. 
Nevertheless, it seems incumbent on those 
charged with the responsibility of carrying 
on any business to do some cautious and 
careful thinking about things to come, not 
only for their own guidance but for the 
help which such thinking might give to 
those in their employ and those contem- 
plating the possibilities of employment in 
that business. 

In considering the future of aviation it 





seems necessary to pass Over many of th 
abnormal aspects of the industry as seep 
in the light of the present emergency, gl. 
though acknowledging that numerous d 
velopments of the 1941 era will have a lag. 
ing effect on the industry as a whole. |; 
would be foolish, for example, to overloo{ 
the important lessons learned in the pro 
duction of planes, engines, propellers, an 
accessories—lessons not likely to be fo. 
gotten in the post-war period. It aly 
would be a mistake to eliminate from cop 
sideration the enormous numbers of new, 
highly trained aviation personnel which 
have taken their places on the ground and 
in the air. The talents of these men and 
women most certainly will make thei 
mark on the industry's future. Neverthe 
less, from a conservative standpoint, it is 
well to divorce ourselves from many o 
today’s enthusiasms and to get down to the 
fundamentals of aviation growth as pro 
jected over a period of years. 





Steapy, Swirt GRrowTH 

Speaking for commercial air transporte 
tion, we know that its advance has bees 
steady and swift from the days, only ff 
teen years ago, when it had its humbk 
start in this country. We know that thi 
march of progress has been based in larg 
part on the fact that air transportation ha 
been of genuine public service—has filled 
a needed role in the nation's daily lit 
It is true that the present emergency ha 
accentuated that need and emphasized tht 
value of air passenger and cargo schedule 
in closely linking the widely separated 
cities and industrial areas of the country, 
but we know that scheduled flying wa 
showing a consistent growth before tk 
emergency arrived and it is fair to assum 
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that this development will continue after 
the emergency has passed. 

Figures published by the Air Transport 
Association of America tell their own story 
and provide their own line of projection. 
They show that the number of passengers 
carried by the domestic airlines increased 
from less than 6,000 to almost 3,000,000 
between 1926 and 1940; that passenger 
miles flown by these lines went up from 
4,014,572 IN 1932 tO 1,144,163,818 in 1940; 
that air mail pound-miles flown increased 
fom eight billion to more than twenty 
billion from 1935 to 1940, and that express 
pound-miles increased from more than two 
billion to almost seven billion between the 
years of 1935 and 1940. 

Some interesting figures on personnel 
employed by the airlines also are published 
by the Air Transport Association. These 
disclose that, in 1927, there were four per- 
sons employed on the ground for every 
pilot and passenger in the air. In 1940, 
there were forty persons employed on the 
ground for every two pilots, stewardess or 
steward, and twenty-one passengers aboard 
amodern transport plane. 

We have been talking largely of com- 
mercial air transportation in discussing 
aviation growth but we must not forget 
the aircraft factories, aircraft engine and 
propeller plants, and miscellaneous avia- 
tion enterprises which were growing 
rapidly in the pre-emergency period. Even 
before their vast expansion under the spur 
of national defense, manufacturers were 
busy with both commercial and military 
production. Sizable orders for commercial 
transport planes were on hand when the 
emergency arrived. After the war clouds 
have broken up and more normal times 
have returned, it is to be assumed that a 
certain amount of military production will 
continue and that the manufacture of 
planes, engines, propellers, and accessories 
for commercial use will be resumed. 

As the number of persons employed in 
the aviation industry has increased, so has 
the variety of positions available. Youths 
who once thought they had to become 
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pilots in order to have worth-while posi- 
tions in the aviation business now are 
finding a wide range of places open to men 
with just as wide a range of skills and tal- 
ents. Young women who felt thwarted 
because they could not get into the airline 
business as stewardesses suddenly are dis- 
covering that there are worth-while jobs 
open to them in traffic offices, reservations 
departments, communications centers, and 
elsewhere. There even is a trend toward 
the employment of an increasing number of 
women in aircraft factories. 

To summarize, we have on one hand the 
steady, well-founded growth of aviation 
generally; on the other hand, an increas- 
ing variety of positions on the ground and 
in the air for aviation specialists. 

Now—and we take a deep breath— 
about tomorrow. 

We in the airline business have a sincere 
conviction that scheduled air transporta- 
tion will enjoy continued growth, based 
not only on the record of its past develop- 
ment as a vital instrument of public ser- 
vice but also on the new adherents which 
it has been winning during the emergency 
period. Thousands of persons who had no 
thought of using air transportation in the 
days prior to the business speed-up have 
become consistent patrons of the air pas- 
senger, mail, and express services in the 
months since. It seems certain that these 
people will continue to use air transporta- 
tion to advantage in the less hectic days 
which we hope are ahead. 


Future Prospects 


During the emergency period, the air 
lines have had to hold in abeyance many a 
development plan. United Air Lines re- 
cently operated an exclusive cargo schedule 
five daysaweek. The service proved to be 
very popular with shippers but was dis- 
continued because of the shortage of 
planes. 

Nevertheless, this company with its 
regular planes has carried a recurd-break- 
ing poundage of defense express. In- 
cluded have been 2,300 pounds of ammuni- 
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tion parts, a 7oo-pound Diesel crankshaft, 
submarine parts, bullet proof gas tanks, 
instruments, electrical parts, and innumer- 
able small shipments for aircraft. In 
quite a number of cases this transportation 
by plane prevented shutdowns of plants 
engaged in defense work. 

A spectacular development in aviation 
is the operation of a number of routes in 
six eastern states directly serving 100 
cities not having airports. This service is 
operated by planes specially equipped to 
pick upand deliver mail andexpress while in 
flight. This experiment has been so success- 
ful that some such type of feeder service bids 
fair to be extended throughout our country. 

Both domestic and international air 
transport services scem certain to expand in 
the post-war era. Nations which have 
heen filling the skies with military crafe 
may be expected to curn their planes to 
peaceful, constructive purposes in the re- 
habilitation period. Trans-ocean aad 
round-the-world air services already have 
demonstrated their practicability and util- 
ity. A world which has become accus- 
tomed to the speed of planes in dwarfing 
distances over oceans and across continents 
scarcely can be expected to return to slower, 
less etlicient methods of transportation. 
Much the same reasoning must apply to the 
domestic scene where today we find only 
350 transport planes giving direct service 
to about 260 cities and where the poten- 
tialities of new services to additional points 
seem obvious. 


Wuat Joss Arg AVAILABLE? 


Allright, assuming that the forecast of 
continued airline development is correct 
and that aircraft manufacturers will be 
kepe busy supplying the airlines and mili- 
tary services, what are some of the jobs 
likely to be available for young men and 


women? A “Guide to Aeronautical Oc- 
cupations’’ just issued by the Boeing 
School of Aeronautics, a division of United 
Air Lines, provides some of the answers. 
In the flying end of the business, there 
are the positions of airline pilot, employed 


OCCUPATIONS 


on the scheduled air routes, and the com. 
mercial pilot, flying for smaller avyiar,.- 
organizations and business firms own: 

their own planes. For girls who can me-; 
the stiff requirements, there is the occap 
tion of airline stewardess. 

In the technical line, there are such pos:. 
tions as Maintenance engineer, airlip: 
meteorclogist, airline dispatcher and aero. 
nautical engineer. In the semi-technic, 
field are such occupations as airline rad, 
operator and radio mechanics and inspx:. 
tors. In the mechanical branch are such 
positions as airline service mechanic, over. 
haul base mechanic, instrument mechani, 
and factory mechanic. Administratiy; 
work in airline operations includes flight 
Operations duties, engineering and man. 
tenance supervision, Operations manage. 
ment, and supervisory work in communica 
tions, dispatching, research, and meteor. 
ology. Airline sales work, in traffic offices 
and reservations departments, is a rapidly 
developing field. Aviation instruction is 
another branch of the business with voca- 
tional opportunities. Perhaps one of the 
most accessible fields for the newcomer in 
airline work today is the passenger service 
department, which handles everything 
having to do with passenger service from 
the work of the passenger agent at the air- 
port in dealing with tickers and baggage to 
the superintendent of food service in direct- 
ing the big business of meal service aloft 

There are, of course, all the office occupa 
tions connected with any other business— 
stenographic, auditing, secretarial, etc 
These offer splendid opportunities for 
young women, as do positions in the traflic, 
reservations, and communications depart- 
ments of the airlines. 

Ic is impossible in this article to outline 
all che various aviation positions and their 
requirements. It can be stated, however, 
that each aviation occupatica is becoming 
more and more a specialized onc. There 
was the day when, to be an air mail pilot, 
a man had to know little more than how to 
handie the controls of a plane. Today's 
airline pilot must know not only how toily 
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a plane but he must be an expert on such 
gbjects as navigation, meteorology, and 
radio operation. Those employed in traf- 
fic, reservations, and passenger service 
must also be specialists, equipped by train- 
ing and experience to do the best possible 
kind of job. The same, of course, applies 
tomechanics, whether on the airlines or in 
sircraft factories; to dispatchers, meteor- 
dlogists, and all the rest. 

As contrasted with other industries, 
aviation still is young. Ina relatively few 
years, it has gone far. We in the business 
believe it has a much greater distance to go. 
Those young men and young women who 
have the necessary qualifications, who 
wish to equip themselves with the neces- 
sary training, and who then will apply 
themselves in keeping abreast and ahead of 
fast-moving developments should have no 
difficulty in traveling at least some of that 
distance with it as it fulfills its mission as 
aconstructive force in a world at peace. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Booxs aBouT AERONAUTICAL OccuPATIONS 


Norcross, Carl. Getting a Job in Avia- 
tion. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., $2.50. A frank and practical 
guide to employment possibilities in 
aviation. 

Boeing School of Aeronautics Faculty. 
A Guide to Aeronautical Occupations. 
Oakland, Calif., Boeing School of 
Aeronautics. Pp. 40. Free. Very 
helpful for vocational guidance pur- 


poses. 
Van Haitsma, Walter. Handbook of 


Aeronautical Vocations. Zeeland, 
Mich., Zeelatid Record Co. Pp. 50. 
25 cents. Excellent, detailed presen- 
tation. Mosncrhelpful for vocational 
guidance purposes. 

Matton, Charles. How to Get a Job in 
Aviation. New York, Air Youth of 
America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Pp. 
96. Illustrated. 25 cents. A practi- 
cal guide to pyesent opportunities in 
aviation. 

Walker, John. How to Get into Aviation. 
New York, Random House. $1.00. 


A useful and authoritative guide. 
Helpful and comprehensive. 

Matton, Charles. Your Career in Avia- 
tion. Buffalo, N. Y., Foster & Stew- 
art. A fine summary of the many 
positions in the industry, what they 
pay, what qualifications they demand, 
and how and where one can apply for 
them. 


Sources oF INFORMATION ABOUT AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Besides ‘“‘Little Known 
Facts about the Air Transport Indus- 
try’’ this association publishes nu- 
merous articles in leaflet form dealing 
with pertinent aviation topics. 

The Official Aviation Guide Com- 
pany, Inc., 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Publishes monthly 
a bulletin of time tables, addresses, 
and notices of all the airlines of the 
United States and Canada, and of 
many airlines in Mexico, Central and 
South America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. From these airlines much 
valuable source material may be ob- 
tained at little or no cost. It also 
publishes official airline maps of the 
United States. 

Department of School & College Rela- 
tions, United Air Lines, 5959 S. 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago, ut This 
department is established for the pur- 
pose of assisting educators in obtain- 
ing source materials on the subject of 
aviation. 

4. Manufacturers of Transport Planes. 
From these manufacturers free book- 
lets, pictures, and specifications of 
present and projected passenger planes 
may be secured: Boeing Aircraft 
Company, Georgetown Station, 
Seattle, Wash.; Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc., Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia; Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, 1705 Victory Place, Burbank, 
Calif. 

Air Express Division of The Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. This agency pub- 
lishes *‘Ship the Skyway,"’ ‘“They 
Fly through the Air,’ “‘Wings for 
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Defense,’” and many other informa- 
tive booklets and leaflets on Air Ex- 
press. 

All American Aviation, Inc., 200 
West Ninth Street, Wilmington, Del. 
This company publishes “The Air 
Pick-Up, the Airway to Every- 
where”’ and other significant book- 
lets on the universal pick-up and dis- 
tribution of air mail and air express 
for U. S. communities not supplied 
with airports. 

Civil Aeronautics Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. For surveys on airline 
traffic and air mail, booklets on air 
commerce regulations, extension of 
air routes, air mail rates, etc. 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
15th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. They publish ‘The Aircraft 
Year Book for 1941.’" Special school 
and college prices are quoted. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S., Washington, D.C. Publishers 
of more than 300 booklets and leaflets 
of economic significance for free dis- 
tribution. 

Aviation Magazines: 


Aero Digest 

515 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Airlanes 

333 West 57th St., New York City 

American Aviation 

Earle Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Aviation 

330 W. 42nd Street, New York City 

Civil Aeronautics Journal 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Washington, D. C. 

Contact 

Fort Lee, New Jersey 

Flying & Popular Aviation 

608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III 

Journal of Aeronautical Sciences (See also No. 
11 below) 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 

Journal of Air Law & Commerce 

357 E. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

National Aeronautical Magazine 

Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 

Pilot 

1156 N. Isabel Street, Glendale, Calif. 


Southern Flight 

Ledger Building, Fort Worth, Texas 
Sportsman Pilot 

515 Madison Avenue, New York City 

The Official Aviation Guide of the Airways 
608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II! 

U. S. Air Services 

Transportation Building, Washington, D.( 
Western Flying 

304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Comprehensive Air Freight and Fy. 
press Bibliography. 

Aeronautical Review edition of th 
Journal of the Aeronautical Science; 
August, 1941. Among the 240 arti. 
cles listed from 1910 to 1941, the 
following published 1938-41 ar 
good samples: “‘Eddie Rickenbacker 
Looks Ahead,"’ Fortune, March, 1941 
Pp. 118-121, 148, 150, 152. 

‘Air Cargo Would Speed Subcos. 
tracting—Wide Dissemination of De. 
fense Work Places Demand on Exist. 
ing Carriers,"’ William M. Sheehan, 
American Aviation, Feb. 15, 1941. Pp 
ne, BS. 

“Cargo by Air Will Equal Truck 
Transport in Cost,’’ Grover Loening, 
American Aviation, Feb. 1, 1941. P 


34 


uture Trends in Air Transporu- 
tion,’ Grover Loening, Electrica 
Engineering, February, 1941. 
**Horses, Bulls, Tractors Take Wing 
in Big Air Freighting Contract,” Si 
ney J. Woodham, Canadian Aviatim, 
Jan., 1941. Pp. 23-25. 
“Shipment by Air,’’ W. A. Roger, 
National Aeronautics, Nov., 19% 
Pp. 18, 191. 

‘Air Pick-up Operations,’’ James 6 
Ray, Mechanical Engineering, Apri 
1940. Pp. 283-286. 
‘Holland-England Freight Service, 
Modern Transport, Dec. 10, 1938. F 
II. 

The James Jackson Cabot Professor 
ship of Air Traffic Regulation an 
Air Transportation Publications, 
Norwich University, Northfield, \: 
The Early History of Air Transports 
tion, Edward P. Warner. 1938. § 
cents. 
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Technical Development and Its Effects 
on Air Transportation, Edward P. 
Warner, 1938. 50 cents. 

Safety in the Operation of Air Trans- 
portation, Jerome Lederer, 1939. 50 
cents. 

European Air Transport on the Eve of 
War, J. Parker Van Zandt, 1940. 25 
cents. 


The Paul Kollsman Library, 1505 
RCA Building West, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City, loans aeronautical 
books by mail to persons interested 





/ Long active in vocational guidance, Mr. Wheatley will be remembered \ 
by our older readers as co-author with E. B. Gowin of *‘Occupations,”’ 
one of the early text books in the field. During World War I he directed 
a) War Camp Community Service in the Carolinas. 
with the public schools in New York and New England, and served as 
Dean, Edinboro (Pa.) State Teachers College, before he became Director 
\ of the United Air Lines’ educational program for schools and colleges. la 


in aeronautical progress. It has a 
loan library of 2,000 volumes. It 
loans books to members of the Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences. These 
may be kept one week. It requires 
no money to become a member, only 
references which certify to one’s re- 
sponsibility. The books are sent 
without cost, the borrower pays for 
their return to the library. The four 
books listed in No. 12 above are a few 
of the many books of interest to stu- 
dents of transportation loaned by the 
Paul Kollsman Library. 


He has been associated : 

















A Vocational Information Workshop in 
High School 


CHESTER D. BABCOCK 


Counselor, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 


* A special room for counseling was 
described in the November, 1940, issue 
of the Magazine. This article tells 
how to set up a vocational information 
workshop where all pertinent material 
may be assembled and made avail- 
able to both students and counselors. 
Since the required arrangements are 
so simple, every school might have its 
own workshop. 





CHOOLS USE various methods of dissemi- 
S nating information about occupations. 
Some try to give it through the homeroom 
activities. In some schools the teachers of 
subject-matter courses introduce units of 
information about occupations. Others 
depend on clubs and other forms of extra- 
curricular activity. At the moment the 
trend seems to be toward the introduction 
into the curriculum of distinct courses in 
occupations. It is not the intention here 
to discuss the merits of these various solu- 
tions but rather to suggest a device which 
seems workable under any plan of organi- 
zation. How can the essential materials 
for the study of occupational problems be 
brought together and organized so they 
will be available to students and teachers? 

One needs only to investigate the situa- 
tion in any secondary school to find evi- 
dence of the need. Materials may be lo- 
cated in the school library, in the offices 
of the advisers, the counselors, or the prin- 
cipal. Some teachers in each curricular 
department of the school have also col- 
lected some materials dealing with the 
vocational implications of their subject- 
matter fields. 


Confusion is unavoidable. The coun- 


selor, adviser, or classroom teacher who 
wishes to refer his students to good ma- 
terials either has to build up complete 
bibliographies of the material available (a 
formidable task in itself) or else require 
students to waste a tremendous amount of 
time in searching throughout the building 
for the information. 

The establishment of a Vocational 
Workshop within the school seems to be 
a possible solution to this problem. 

Such a workshop involves no extra 
burden upon the school budget and need 
present no insurmountable problem of ad- 
ministration. Any classroom which can 
be spared will serve the purpose. Prefer- 
ably, it should be centrally located in the 
building and should be large enough for an 
entire class to use at one time. If work 
tables are available, they will be more sat- 
isfactory than the traditional classroom 
desks but they are not by any means essen- 
tial. Cork bulletin boards are handy but 
one can always use the blackboards and 
scotch tape if necessary. Cupboard space 
and a card catalogue are essential. 


ASSEMBLING MATERIALS 


In this workshop all the materials in the 
building bearing on occupations can be 
brought together. Classroom teachers 
and counselors can be invited to make 
their contributions and they will probably 
welcome the opportunity to clear some 
space in over-burdened classroom files. 
As these materials are brought in, they 
should be carefully catalogued according 
to the Census or employment service classi- 
fications or other system which seems to 
meet local needs. A class working on the 
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oblem of choosing a vocation might very 
well undertake the task of cataloguing the 
materials within the school library and en- 
tering the information in the card file in 
the workshop. 

The various governmental agencies 
which are publishing vocational materials 
may be asked to put the workshop on 
their mailing lists; the help of local ser- 
vice clubs should be solicited. Select 
samples of the best work done in the school 
by groups interested in vocational prob- 
lems and use them for display purposes— 
graphs and charts showing vocational 
trends might come from the social studies 
dasses; pictures showing tasks within the 
various occupational fields, from photog- 
raphy classes or clubs and from the indus- 
trial arts department. College catalogues 
and bulletins might be donated by the 
senior class adviser and a mural showing 
occupational areas might be painted by art 
classes. 

A few reference books are almost indis- 
pensable: The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titls, Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1940; Occupational Trends 
in the United States, H. Dewey Anderson 
and Percy E. Davidson, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940; and Abstract of the United 
States Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
U. §. Government Printing Office. The 
service provided by Science Research Asso- 
ciates is an excellent addition to the equip- 
ment of the vocational laboratory. A few 
copies of the better texts in the field will 
serve as a nucleus around which to build. 

Student clerks can be placed in charge of 
the workshop. A simple system of ‘‘sign- 
ing in’’ students which is compatible with 
your building practices can be worked out 
and the workshop is ready for use. 


Ustnc THE WorkKsHOP 


John enters the counselors’ office to work 
out a program of studies which will lead 
him to the university and law school. He 
made a good grade in public speaking and 
so thinks he would succeed as a lawyer. 


The counselor soon finds that John knows 
nothing of the long period of training, the 
opportunities in the field, or the scholastic 
requirements. In short, he knows nothing 
about the job toward which he is headed. 
He is referred to the workshop and the 
suggestion is made that he do some in- 
vestigating before making further plans. 

Miss Smith's class in Senior English is 
working on the problem, ‘‘How Can I 
Make a Wise Vocational Choice?’ Papers 
are being written, panel discussions are 
being prepared, oral reports are being or- 
ganized. Miss Smith arranges with the 
student clerk in the laboratory for her en- 
tire class to use its facilities, and during 
the days devoted to study and preparation 
the group meets in the workshop. Here 
they work individually and in committees. 
Little time is wasted in finding informa- 
tion and more time is available for work. 
Other students are not disturbed by 
the conversation as they would be in the 
school library. Everything about the 
workshop is conducive to work. 

The Vocational Committee of the Girls’ 
and Boys’ Clubs finds the workshop an ex- 
cellent place in which to hold after- 
school meetings, a place where all the ma- 
terials needed for the planning of the or- 
ganization’s program are available. 

The Vocational Guidance Committee of 
the local Parent-Teachers’ Association 
finds the laboratory a convenient place for 
meeting with student leaders. 

In short, the Vocational Workshop be- 
comes the center around which many ac- 
tivities of the school and the community 
are carried on. It encourages students to 
further their research and plan their high 
school courses more intelligently. It helps 
to coordinate the activities of all the agen- 
cies in the community and thereby elimi- 
nates much duplication of effort and facili- 
ties. It stimulates the interest of class- 
room teachers and encourages them to aid 
students in finding the vocational implica- 
tions of the subject-matter fields. Finally, 
it is an invaluable asset to the counselors 
in their work with individuals and groups. 











Occupations Included in the Defense Vocational 
Training Program 


D. GEORGE PRICE 
Liaison Officer, U. S. Office of Education 


= The collaboration of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Employ- 
ment Service in preparing a list of oc- 
cupations for defense training courses 
is described here. The author also 
points out the effects of this program 
on youth's choice of an occupation and 
the counselor’s responsibility in help- 
ing him to choose from the bewilder- 
ing number of courses offered. 


HEN THE Orrice of Production Man- 

\X agement in June, 1941, approved a 

list! of approximately 550 occupa- 
tions in which vocational training for na- 
tional defense might be conducted and 
financed out of funds appropriated to the 
U. S. Office of Education for defense train- 
ing, it simplified for the vocational schools 
the problem of gearing the training to 
specific occupational needs of defense in- 
dustries. 

Prior to that time the U. S. Office of 
Education, through the respective State 
Boards for Vocational Education, ap- 
proved defense training courses on an in- 
dustrial rather than an occupational basis. 
In July, 1940, the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission authorized training for 
14 industrial or type-of-work classifica- 
tions as follows: Aircraft, manufacturing, 
maintenance, and repair; Machine tools; 
Shipbuilding, manufacturing, maintenance 
and repair; Automotive, manufacturing, 








' List of Occupations Approved by the Office of 
Production Management for Vocational Training 
Courses for Defense Workers—Part I Alphabetical 
Arrangement of Occupations with Definitions—-Part 
II Occupations Arranged Alphabetically by Selected 
Defense Industries. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
30 cents. 


maintenance and repair; Electrical; Forg. 
ing; Boiler and heavy steel plate; Foun- 
dry; Light manufacturing; Sheet metal; 
Woodworking; Chemicals; Ammunition; 
and Ordnance, light and heavy 

During the early days of the defense vo- 
cational training program the U. S. Office 
of Education frequently found it difficult 
to determine the specific labor training 
needs of defense industries. The Bureau of 
Employment Security had not set in 
motion the mechanism necessary to provide 
the labor market data and the reports of 
estimated employer labor needs now 
available through that agency. Industry 
itself in many instances did not know 
what its labor demands would be, inas- 
much as many contracts had not been let. 

The speed with which the initial de- 
fense training legislation passed the Con- 
gress and was signed by the President 
necessitated quick action on the part of the 
agency administering the program. The 
Congress appropriated $15,000,000 on June 
23, 1940, for summer vocational training 
programs. The President signed the ap 
fropriation act on June 27, and by July 15 
more than 30,000 persons were enrolled in 
these short vocational training programs. 
Despite its inadequacy today, the indus- 
trial classification served its purposes in the 
early stages of the training program, par- 
ticularly when industry did not face the 
impact of a serious labor shortage. 


How THe INpustriat Listinc Was Map 


This industrial listing was the result of 
a brief but intensive study. The U. S. 
Office of Education saw a future need for 
trained workers in defense industries. 
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Months before defense vocational training 
programs actually got under way, the 
regular vocational training program in 
some of the states increased considerably 
as a result of foreign contracts for war sup- 
plies. It soon became apparent that the 
need for training would be in the metal 
working industries; today that need is 
still paramount with emphasis being given 
to the training of workers for the machine 
tool, aircraft, ship and boat building in- 
dustries. 

Operating under the industrial classifi- 
cation rather than an occupational basis, 
the U. S. Office of Education through the 
respective State Boards for Vocational 
Education facilitated the training of more 
than one million persons during the fiscal 
year 1940-1941. In 1917-1918 the newly 
sponsored vocational education system 
could train only 60,000 workers for war 
industries in 18 months. 

Soon after the fall training program got 
under way, however, it became apparent 
to the U. S. Office of Education and to the 
U.S. Employment Service that the program 
had outgrown the 14 industrial designa- 
tions approved for national defense voca- 
tional training. In some instances the clas- 
sification was impracticable. It is question- 
able, for example, whether all occupations 
in the aircraft industry, the ordnance in- 
dustry, and the machine tool industry are 
essential to national defense in the sense 
that vocational training is necessary and 
feasible. Also, the U. S. Employment 
Service reported that in some cases there 
were already ample supplies of qualified 
persons for some occupations in the 14 
categories and a dearth of qualified appli- 
cants for others. Furthermore, with the 
expansion of the labor clearance system 
and the systematic employer visitation 
program of the public employment service, 
it became increasingly evident that an 
occupational listing rather than an indus- 
trial classification was preferable. If a 
trainee was taking a defense training 
course in one city with the likelihood of 
his employment in an area miles away, it 


was necessary that the school authorities, 
the employment service, and the employer 
have a common occupational terminology. 
As employers increased their orders for 
trainees from the employment service, 
they requested workers in terms of specific 
jobs, such as engine lathe operator or bor- 
ing mill operator rather than in generic 
titles such as machine shop worker or air- 
craft workers. 


AccuraTE CiassIFICATION NEEDED 

Thus, at the request of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the U. S. Employment Service 
conducted an intensive study into the 
specific occupations usually found in the 
14 industries under which the U. S. Office 
of Education was authorizing training. It 
was found that one industrial designation 
(light manufacturing) was too broad a 
term for purposes of listing occupations. 
In other cases it was found that classifica- 
tions such as forging and woodworking 
transcended many industrial lines. AU. S. 
Office of Education-Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security Committee found thar for 
some occupations normally occurring in 
these 14 industries there was no need for 
training or that training was so complex 
that it was impracticable to offer it in the 
short-unit training characterizing the de- 
fense vocational program. The com- 
mittee further discovered that vocational 
training appeared necessary to relieve 
either present or anticipated labor short- 
ages in certain occupations in the follow- 
ing industries:* Aircraft and parts; Air 
transportation (common carrier); Air 
transportation (except common carriers) 
and air-transportation services; Alumi- 
num products (including rolling and draw- 
ing); Ammunition; Automobiles and 
automobile equipment; Communication; 
Telephone, telegraph, and related services; 
Electrical machinery; Firearms; Indus- 
trial chemicals; Iron and steel and their 
products; Machine tools: lathes, screw 
machines, etc; Models and patterns (ex- 

® Soctal Security Board Industrial Classification Code, 
Second Edition, 1939 
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cept paper patterns); Motorcycles, bi- 
cycles, and parts; Nonferrous metal foun- 
dries (except aluminum); Professional 
and scientific instruments, photographic 
apparatus, and optical goods; Railroad 
equipment; Shipbuilding and ship repair- 
ing; Utilities: electric and gas. 

After careful consideration of such ques- 


train for the entire job or any segment of 
the job, (2) is there a present or antici- 
pated shortage of workers in that occupa- 
tion, and (3) does the training lend itself 
to short-unit courses, the following list of 
occupations, all of which are classified and 
defined in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, was submitted to and approved by 





tions as the following: (1) can the schools 


Absorberman 

Acetylene-Burner Operator 

Air-Compressor Mechanic 

Air-Compressor Operator 

Airplane Coverer 

Airplane Inspector 

Airplane Mechanic 

Airplane Rigger 

Airplane Woodworker 

Amplifier Grinder 

Angle-Furnaceman 

Angle Puncher and Shearer 

Annealer 

Anodic Operator 

Arbor-Press Operator 

Armature Bander 

Armature Winder I 

Armature Winder II 

Armature Winder, Repair 

Armorer 

Armoring-Machine Operator 

Assembler—Ship 

Assembler—Firearms 

Autoclave Operator 

Automobile-Accessories Installer 

Automobile-Body Repairman, 
Metal 

Automobile-Generator Repairman 

Automobile Mechanic 

Automobile Mechanic, Bench 

Automobile Mechanic, Motor I 

Automobile-Radiator Man 

Automobile-Repair Serviceman 

Automobile-Starter Repairman 

Automobile Tester 

Babbirter I 

Babbitter II 

Balancer I 

Balancing-Machine Operator, 
Finish 

Balancing-Machine Operator, 
Rough 

Band Ripsaw Operator 

Band-Sawing-Machine Operator 

Band-Scroll-Saw-Operator 

Bar Burner 

Bar-Tool-Grinding-Machine Op- 
erator 

Barber-Coleman Operator 

Barrel Centerer 

Barrel Chamberer 

Barrel Driller 

Barrel Reamer 

Barrel Rifler 

Barrel Roller 


Barrel Straightener 

Barrel Threader 

Batten Maker 

Bearingnizer 

Bench Grinder 

Bench Hand IX 

Bench Hand, Metal Patterns 

Bench Repairman 

Bessemer Converter Blower 

Blacksmith II 

Blacksmith Foreman 

Blacksmith, Furnace 

Bleacher Operator I 

Bluer II 

Boatbuilder, Steel 

Boatbuilder, Wood 

Body-Metal Welder 

Boilermaker 

Bolt-Threading-Machine Operator 

Boring-Machine Operator II 

Boring-Machine Operator, Auto- 
matic 

Boring-Machine Operator, Hori- 
zontal 

Boring-Machine Operator, Mul- 
tiple Spindle 

Boring-Machine Operator, Verti- 
cal 

Boring-Mill Operator 

Brake-Drum-Lathe Operator 

Brake Operator, Machine II 

Brazer 

Bricklayer I 

Broacher, Hand 

Broaching-Machine Operator 

Bucker-Up I 

Bumper IV 

Bumper Operator I 

Burnisher, Hand 

Burrer, Hand 

Cabinetmaker I 

Cable Splicer II 

Camber-Machine Operator 

Canvas Worker II 

Carburetor Inspector 

Carburetor Man I 

Carburetor Man II 

Carman V 

Carpenter, Ship 

Case Hardener 

Center-Drive-Lathe Operator 

Centering-Machine Operator 

Centerless-Grinder Operator 

Chain Maker 

Chamberman I 


the Office of Production Management: 


Chamberman II 
Chassis-Frame Assembler 
Chisel Grinder II 
Coil-Machine Operator 
Coiler I 

Commutator Finisher 
Commutator Assembler 
Cooper I 

Coppersmith 

Core-Sand Man 
Coremaker I 
Coremaker, Bench 
Coremaker, Floor 
Crankshaft Assembler 
Crankshaft Plugger 
Cupola Repairman 
Cushion Builder 


Cut-Off-Saw Operator, Treadle- 


Operated 
Cutter, Hand III 
Cutter, Hand VI 
Cutter, Machine I 
Cylinder-Sander Operator 
Cylindrical-Grinder Operator I 
Cylindrical-Grinder Operator II 
Diamond Mounter 
Die Assembler 
Die Cutter I 
Die Finisher 
Die Grinder 
Die-Hardener 
Die-Lay-Our Man I 
Die-Lay-Out Man II 
Die Maker II 
Die Repairman 
Die Setter I 
Die Setter, Drop Hammer 
Die-Shaping-Machine Operator 
Die Sinker 
Die-Try-Out Man 
Dishing-Machine Operator 
Dish-Grinder Operator 
Dope Mixer I 
Doper I 
Double-Cut-Off-Saw Operator 
Drill Sharpener II 
Dynamic Balancer 
Dynamometer Tester, Chassis 
Dynamometer Tester, Motor 
Electric-Motor Analyst 
Electric-Motor Assembler and 

Tester 
Electric-Motor Repairman 
Electric-Try-Out Man 
Electrical Assembler I 
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Electrical Assembler II 

Electrical Repairman 

Electrical Tester I 

Electrical Tester II 

Electrician 

Electrician, Airplane 

Electrician, Automotive 

Electrician, Conduit Installation 

Electrician, Fixture Installation 

Electrician, Machine Shop 

Electrician, Power-House 

Electrician, Ship 

Electrician, Shop 

Electrician, Switch-Panel Installa- 
tion 

Electrician, Wiring and Wire Run- 
ning 

Electrician, Yard 

Engine-Lathe Operator I 

Engine-Lathe Operator II 

Engine-Service Mechanic 

Engraver, Hand I 

External-Grinder Operator I 

External-Grinder, Tool 

Fabric Worker I 

Filer, Machine 

Final Inspector III 

Final Inspector IV 

Finisher 

Fireman, Stationary Boiler 

Fixture Maker 

Flange Breaker 

Flask Maker, Metal 

Foreman—Wood workin 

Foreman—Iron and Steel 

Foreman—Foundry 

Foreman—Wire 

eal eae 

Foreman—Aircraft Mfg. 

Foreman—Nonfer. Metal Alloys 
and Prod. 

Foreman—Sheet Metal 

Foreman—Ship and Boat Bldg. 
and Rep. 

Forge Welder, Steel Wheels 

Form Builder I 

Forming-Machine Operator IV 

Forming-Press Operator 

Forming-Press Operator, 
matic 

Four-Column-Hydraulic-Press Op- 
erator 

Four-Column-Hydraulic-Press Op- 
erator Helper 

Fox-Lathe Operator 

Frame Assembler III 

Friction-Sawing-Machine Opera- 
tor 

Furnace Tender, Coal or Coke 

Furnace Tender, Oil or Gas 

Fuselage-Frame Builder 

Gage Grinder 

Gage Inspector 

Gage Maker 

Gager I 

Gager IV 

Galvanizer 


Gas-Producer Man 


Auto- 


Gas Reverser 

Gas-Tank Subassembler 

Gear-Generator Operator I 

Gear-Generator Operator II 

Gear-Hobber Operator I 

Gear-Hobber Operator II 

Gear Matcher 

Gear-Milling-Machine Operator 
I 

Gear-Milling-Machine Operator 
II 


Gear Roller 

Gear-Shaper Operator I 

Gear-Shaper Operator IT 

Gear-Tooth Grinder 

Gear-Tooth Rounder 

General Assembler I 

Gisholt-Lathe Operator 

Glass Cutter 

Glass Grinder 

Glass Polisher 

Glazier V 

Glazing Operator, Black Powder 

Gleason-Indicator Operator 

Glue-Jointer Operator I 

Grader VIII 

Green-Lumber Grader 

Grinder 

Grinder Operator IV 

Grooving-Machine Operator I 

Guide Grinder 

Gun-Barrel-Drill Operator 

Gunsmith 

Hammer Tester 

Hammersmith Helper 

Hard-Roll Trier-Out 

Hardener II 

Hardness Inspector 

Harness Repairman 

Headlight Adjuster 

Headlight Repairman 

Heat Treater II 

Heavy Repairman 

Hemming-Die-Press Operator 

Honing-Machine Operator 

Honing-Machine Operator, Semi- 
automatic 

Horizontal - Boring - and - Mill- 
ing-Machine Operator 

Horizontal-Milling-Machine Op- 
erator 

Hoseman III 

Hot-Mill Engineer 

Hypoid-Testing-Machine Opera- 
tor 

Inspector 

Inspector, Chief I 

Instrument Maker I 

Instrument Maker II 

Instrument Maker III 

Instrument Man, IV 

Insulating-Machine Operator I 

Internal-Broaching-Machine Op- 
erator 

Internal-Grinder Operator I 

Internal-Grinder Operator II 

Internal-Keyseating-Machine Op- 
erator 


Ironworker Shop 

Jig-Boring-Machine Operator 

Jigsaw Operator 

Joggle Press Operator 

Joiner VI 

Joincer Operator II 

Jointer Operator III 

Keller-Machine Operator 

Knife Grinder II 

Lapping-Machine Operator 

Lathe Hand, Automatic 

Lathe Operator, Automatic I 

Lay-Out Man—Wood 

Lay-Out Man—Metal 

Lay-Out Man—Steel 

Lay-Out Man—Shaping and Bend- 
ing Operations 

Lead Burner 

Leather Worker II 

Letterer I 

Linderman Operator 

Lineman IV 

Lineman, Junior 

Load Tester 

Loftsman II 

Loom Fixer 

Lumber Inspector I 

Lumber Inspector III 

Lye Treater 

Machine Molder, Roll-Over 

Machine Molder, Squeeze 

Machine Set-Up Man IV 

Machinist II 

Machinist, Bench 

Machinist, Floor 

Machinist, Marine 

Machinist, Marine Gas-Engine 

Magnet Winder 

Maintenance Mechanic II 

Master Mechanic, Maintenance 

Metal-Finish Inspector I 

Metal Finisher, Hand Filing 

Metal-Stamping Inspector 

Metal-Tank Worker 

Milling-Machine Operator II 

Milling-Machine Operator, Auto- 
matic 

Milling-Machine Operator, Hand 

Millman 

Millman Helper II 

Millwright 

Mock-Up Assembler 

Model Maker II 

Molder, Bench 

Molder, Finish 

Molder, Fitting 

Molder, Floor 

Molder, Lead 

Molder Operator III 

Molder-Operator Helper II 

Molder, Pattern 

Molder, Pit 

Molder, Side Floor 

Molder, Swee 

Molding a II 

Molding-Sand Man 

Motor Adjuster 

Motor Analyst 
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Motor and Chassis Inspector 

Motor Stamper 

Motorcycle Repairman 

Multiple-Spindle-Drill-Press Op- 
erator 

Multipurpose-Machine Operator 

Nitrating-Acid Mixer 

Open-Side-Planer Operator 

Oxyacetylene-Cutting-Machine 
Operator 

Paint-Spray Inspector 

Painter, Automobile 

Paneling Inspector 

Parachute Packer 

Parachute Repairman 

Patternmaker, Wood 

Pipe Fitter 

Planer Operator II 

Planer Operator IV 

Planer-Type-Milling-Machine Op- 
erator 

Plant Wireman 

Plater I 

Plumber 

Polisher II 

Power-Plant Attendant 

Precision-Lathe Operator 

Precision-Lens Grinder 

Profiling-Machine Operator I 

Profiling-Machine Operator II 

Propeller Mechanic 

Pulpit Man II 

Pumpman I 

Punch-Press Operator I 

Punch-Press Operator, Automatic 

Punch-Press Operator, Hand 

Pyrometer Man II 

Radial-Drill-Press Operator 

Radiator-Core Assembler 

Radiator-Core Dipper 

Radiator-Core Repairman 

Radiator Tester II 

Radio-Equipment Assembler, Spe- 
cial 

Radio Installer, Automobile 

Radio Repairman I 

Radio Repairman, Automobile 

Ragger 

Reaming-Machine Operator I 

Rectifier Operator I 

Refrigerating Engineer 

Reverberatory-Furnace Operator 

Rib-Frame Builder 

Rivet Heater 

Rivet Heater, Electric 

Rivet Heater, Gas 

Riveter, Aircraft 

Riveter, Hand I 

Riveter Helper, Hydraulic 

Riveter, Hydraulic 

Riveter, Pneumatic I 

Riveter, Pneumatic II 

Rockwell-Hardness Tester 

Roll Turner I 

Roller Operator II 

Rotary-Shear Operator II 

Rotary-Surface-Grinder Operator 

Router Operator III 
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Sample-Body Builder 

Sand-Cutter Operator 

Sand-Slinger Operator 

Sandblaster I 

Saw Filer, Hand 

Saw Filer, Machine 

Scleroscope Hardness-Tester 

Screw-Machine Operator 

Screw-Machine Operator, Semi- 
automatic 

Screw-Machine-Set-Up 
Automatic 

Sectional-Hydraulic-Press Opera- 
tor 

Service-Claims Inspector 

Sewing-Machine Operator 

Shaper-Form Maker 

Shaper, Hand 

Shaper Operator I 

Shaper Operator II 

Shaper Operator, Portable 

Sheet-Metal-Fabricating-Machine 
Operator 

Sheet-Metal Lay-Our Man 

Sheet-Metal Worker II 

Sheet-Metal Worker, Aircraft 

Sheet-Metal-Worker Helper 

Sheet Roller 

Sheet Tester 

Ship Fitter 

Ship-Fitter Helper 

Ship Rigger 

Ship-Rigger Foreman 

Ship-Rigger Helper 

Shock-Absorber Repairman 

Shrinker I 

Side-Head-Planer Operator 

Sighter 

Silent-Room Tester 

Single-Spindle-Drill-Press Opera- 
tor 

Single-Surfacer Operator 

Skin Man 

Slitting-Machine Operator II 

Slotter I 

Slotter II 

Solderer I 

Solderer, Torch I 

Soldering-Wheel Man 

Spar Builder 

Sparmaker 

Speed-Lathe Operator 

Speedometer Repairman 

Spinner II 

Spinner IV 

Spliner Operator 

Spot Polisher 

Spring Fitter 

Spring Inspector 

Spring Salvage Man 

Stage Builder 

Star-Gage Operator 

Station Installer II 

Stationary Engineer 

Steam-Contro! Operator 

Steam Fitter 

Steam Fitter, Marine 

Steam Grader 


Man, 





Steam-Hammer Repairman 

Straightener, Hand 

Straightening-Press Operator 

Structural-Steel Lay-Out Man 

Structural-Steel Worker 

Stub-Lathe Operator 

Stuffing-Machine Operator I 

Subassembler 

Substation Operator 

Surface-Grinder Operator I 

Surface-Grinder Operator II 

Swinging-Cut-Off-Saw Operator 

Switchboard Operator II 

Switchpanel Man 

Tail-Surface-Frame Builder 

Tapping-Machine Operator I 

Tapping-Machine Operator III 

Temperer III 

Temperer V 

Template Maker III 

Test Observer, Final Test 

Tester I 

Tester II 

Thread Grinder 

Thread-Milling-Machine Opera 
tor 

Tilting-Furnace Operator 

Time-Signal Wirer 

Tinsmith 

Tool Dresser I 

Tool Dresser II 

Tool Grinder II 

Tool-Grinder Operator 

Tool Hardener 

Tool Maker 

Torsion Tester 

Transmission Tester 

Tread Cutter, Hand 

Tread Cutter, Machine 

Trimming-Press Operator II 

Trimming-Saw Operator I 

Trouble Shooter VI 

Truck Mechanic 

Tube-Bending-Machine Operator! 

Tubing-Machine Operator I 

Tumbler Operator II 

Universal-Grinder Operator 

Universal-Milling-Machine Oper 
ator 

Universal-Winding-Machine Op 
erator 

Universal-Woodworking-Machine 
Operator 

Upholsterer II 

Valve Bluer 

Valve-Grinding-Machine Opers 
tor 

Variety-Saw Operator 

Varnisher VIII 

Ventman 

Vertical-Milling-Machine Opers 
tor 

Vertical-Turret-Lathe Operator 

Watchmaker 

Welder, Acetylene 

Welder, Arc 

Welder, Bar 

Welder, Butt 
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THE DEFENSE VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Welder, Thermite 
Wheel Borer 


Wheelwright II 


It is readily noticeable that some of the 
above occupations such as green-lumber 
srader and loom fixer usually are asso- 
siated with industries other than the origi- 
nal 14. As the labor market gets tighter 
and tighter and as the training program of 
necessity expands its scope to include other 
occupations essential to national defense, 
the industrial listing probably will en- 
compass additional occupations such as 
those found in the textile industry, the 
mining industry, the chemical manufactur- 
ing industry, and the agricultural industry 
as these occupations are approved for 
training by the Office of Production Man- 
agement. Likewise occupations may be 
removed from the approved list as the 
U. S. Employment Service reports that an 
ample supply of qualified workers exists 
for that specific occupation. 


SUPPLEMENTING THE List 


When in the interest of the national de- 
fense program, councils of local and state 
administrators, consisting of representa- 
tives from the vocational schools, NYA, 
and the Employment Service, believe it 
necessary to conduct national defense voca- 
tional training programs for occupations 
not on the approved list, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management will consider such 
requests if they meet the following condi- 
tions: (1) The proposed training does not 
supplant existing vocational courses; (2) 
the proposed training is in accordance 
with policies governing the conduct of 
national defense training programs and 
administrative instructions issued by the 
Federal Security Agency and by each of the 
three agencies concerned (vocational 
schools, NYA, and the employment ser- 
vice); (3) the proposed training has been 
approved by a majority of the council 
of state administrators of the state in which 


Wheel-Alinement Mechanic 
Wheel Lathe Operator 
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Wing-Frame Builder 
Wing Man 

Wire Chief I 
Wiring-Machine Operator 
Wood Bender 


the need for training exists, and by a 
majority of the council of local adminis- 
trators in the local area in which the 
training need exists; (4) the labor needs 
on which the proposed training is based 
are in an occupation utilized in one of 
the industries approved as essential to 
national defense, or an occupation utilized 
in an unlisted industry, the activities of 
which are essential to national defense; 
(5) the labor needs on which the pro- 
posed training is based are in employment 
which is expected to last more than six 
months. 

The Office of Production Management 
requires that specific information be fur- 
nished relative to the need for vocational 
training for an occupation not on the ap- 
proved list. For example: name and ad- 
dress of the firm needing workers; number 
of workers needed; labor supply now 
available; attitude of local labor to train- 
ing in the occupation, and defense con- 
tract number and amount. 

Although schools will find that many 
youths are anxious to enroll in defense 
vocational training courses, both the 
school and the youth must recognize two 
basic factors that govern the operation of 
these courses: (1) persons with previous 
work experience in the occupation or a 
closely related occupation are given prefer- 
ence over inexperienced youths inasmuch 
as experienced workers normally can be 
trained or retrained more rapidly for em- 
ployment with defense contractors. These 
courses are ‘‘refresher’’ courses, and until 
the experienced, skill-rusty group of de- 
pendable workers is depleted, the large 
reservoir of inexperienced youth remains 
untapped. There are exceptions, of course, 
to this prerequisite as, for example, in 
some aircraft sheet metal courses where 
employers prefer to have a trained but in- 
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experienced youth working on duralumi- 
num rather than to have a sheet metal 
worker whose work experience has been 
limited to sheet metal work with roofing 
and gutter spouting. (2) Courses are 
geared to the needs of the defense industry 
which is not necessarily the need of the in- 
dividual. The acid test of the success of 
the defense training program is the em- 
ployability of the trainee and his success on 
the job. Hence, in many cities, and the 
number is rapidly increasing, prospective 
trainees are ‘‘earmarked’’ by employers 
for employment in their company before 
they are allowed to take the training. 
Obviously, this necessitates a careful 
evaluation of prospective trainees by the 
referral agency (public employment service 
and Work Projects Administration) before 
they are sent to the school for final selec- 
tion. Simply because a youth is in need 
of a job is no recommendation for his train- 
ing. In regular vocational training pro- 
grams the measuring standard frequently 
is the need of the individual. In the de- 
fense training program it is the need of a 
defense contractor. 


Tue CounsEtor’s Roe 


In the interests of the total national de- 
fense, trained vocational counselors have 
a definite responsibility to encourage quali- 
fied youth to participate in the vocational 
training program, particularly in those 
sections of the country where the supply 
of trainees is becoming depleted and the 
shortage of trained manpower is hindering 
the expansion of the defense program. 
The role of the trained counselor, however, 
should not be interpreted simply in terms 
of recruitment. The counselor obviously 
must have a detailed knowledge of the 
laws and administrative interpretations of 
the training program with the local varia- 
tions and requirements for admittance to 
training. But even greater than the part 
the counselor plays as an information 
specialist on the training program is his 
role as an adviser to youth bewildered at 
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the volume of training possibilities and 
uncertain as to the occupations for which 
they have an aptitude. 

The counselor as an occupations special. 
ist must recognize that defense training is 
short unit skill training and as such the 
potential occupational fields and earning 
power of the trainee are limited. How. 
ever, if the youth is counseled to return to 
supplementary training courses after he 
has completed his pre-employment course 
and is on a defense payroll, not only will 
the youth probably benefit himself ip 
terms of financial gains, but he will k 
more valuable to the defense program inas- 
much as the serious shortage of qualified 
workers is in the semi-skilled and skilled 
brackets and the only way of relieving the 
shortage is by upgrading defense workers 
through in-plant training and supplemen- 
tary training conducted by the vocational 
schools. 

While the list of approved occupations 
was prepared primarily as a guide for 
training in the refresher and pre-employ- 
ment courses, it also limits the occupations 
for which training may be given in the 
supplementary classes. Supplementary 
training is for employed workers who 
seck to upgrade their skills in order to 
prepare for more responsible positions in 
defense industry. Thus some of the ap 
proved occupations are such that no be 
ginner could be expected to master the job 
in its entirety or even train in the schools 
for the component parts. Such jobs are in 
cluded, however, because the schools may 
wish to offer the training to master crafts 
men who come for instruction several 
nights a week for supplementary training. 

Copies of the list of approved occups 
tions and definitions of the occupations 
have been distributed to vocational schools 
participating in the program and to public 
employment office, National Youth A¢ 
ministration, and Work Projects Adminis 
tration authorities, and as additions or de 
letions to the list are made those persons 
concerned with the training program wil 
be so notified. 
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Training for Defense Industry 


FRED R. RAUCH 


Assistant WPA Commissioner and Director of the Training and Re-employment Division 


INCE ITS INCEPTION in 1935, the Work 

Projects Administration has employed 
acumulative total of approximately 8,000,- 
ooo persons on beneficial public projects. 
As the principal federal agency concerned 
with providing jobs for the unemployed, 
it has been the nation’s largest single em- 
ployer and has maintained both skilled and 
unskilled workers. 

Today with a million men and women 
onits rolls, a third of whom are engaged on 
certified defense projects, it has become an 
important agency for training workers to 
fill private jobs that are essential to the 
defense program. 

Acting under a Congressional order 
to include training projects in its employ- 
ment activities, the WPA is now partici- 
pating in a three-phase training program 
that is channeling thousands of workers 
into defense production and maintenance 
jobs. 

Until recently this program was com- 
posed of two major phases—vocational 
courses and airport service training— 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Office of Production Management, 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
co-sponsoring the training of airport ser- 
vicemen. 

In addition to vocational and airport ser- 
vice training, there has been developed an 
in-plant training plan that is now in opera- 
tion throughout the nation and is increas- 
ing steadily the flow of WPA workers into 
private defense employment. 

Through the in-plant training arrange- 
ment, selected workers may be placed in 
defense industries for plant-supervised 
training in specific job operations. This 
phase has been in operation on a nation- 
wide scale for only four months, yet it 


has met with such response from industries 
suffering from skilled labor shortages that 
today more than 375 defense-production 
plants are authorized to use the plan. 
These plants are located in more than 100 
Cities in 28 states, and are producing such 
vital defense equipment and materials as 
aircraft, arms, diesel engines, tools and in- 
struments, iron, steel, and brass. 

The in-plant training plan is a direct 
result of the reorganization of WPA train- 
ing activities which took place in July, 
1941, when a new Division of Training and 
Re-employment was created. This new 
Division was given equal status with other 
divisions of the WPA, permitting greater 
freedom of operations, the coordination of 
the various phases of training, and the 
placing of greater emphasis upon special- 
ized programs. 


In-PLANT TRAINING 


The in-plant training program is de- 
signed to prepare WPA workers for occupa- 
tions which the OPM has approved for 
training from their knowledge of particu- 
lar plant labor needs. It not only offers 
a more direct contact service with defense 
industries for those completing vocational 
courses, but alsoextends training and place- 
ment opportunities to all WPA workers 
with skills or aptitudes. 

Qualified WPA workers—skilled, semi- 
skilled, and those with mechanical apti- 
tudes—may be referred directly to defense 
industries. Under the expert supervision of 
shop foremen and technicians, these work- 
ers are given a short objective period of in- 
tensive training to develop skills and 
ability in line with specific job operations. 

After a short period of training and ob- 
servation in the plant, where shop cus- 
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toms, discipline, and job techniques are 
taught, the trainees are transferred to the 
employer's payroll, providing they have 
acquired the minimum skill necessary for 
employment. 

The trainees’ wages are paid by the 
WPA during the training period, the maxi- 
mum of which does not exceed 160 hours 
or fout weeks. Wages paid to in-plant 
trainees by the WPA are equivalent to the 
learner's wage in effect in the plant for the 
specified occupation for which training is 
given. In no case is this wage rate less 
than that established in the plant by em- 
ployer-employee agreements or by the 
Walsh-Healy and Fair Labor Standards 
Acts. The plan is not introduced into any 
plant where it may disturb existing em- 
ployer-employee relationships. 


TRAINING Leaps TO PLACEMENT 


In-plant training is one of the most prac- 
tical methods yet developed to return WPA 
workers to private employment, and it is 
giving direct aid to the defense program by 
assisting in meeting the employment needs 
of defense industries. The Division of 
Training and Re-employment cooperates 
with the U. S. Employment Service and 
its State Offices, and with every other 
government and private agency which may 
have knowledge of labor shortages in 
particular locations. In addition State 
Directors of the program establish con- 
tacts with defense plants in their respective 
areas. 

Thus the labor needs of individual plants 
are determined. WPA workers, who are 
qualified either by training, experience, or 
adaptability, are then referred to the plant 
management for interview and training, 
and the management agrees to transfer the 
trainees to the plant payroll as soon as 
they acquire the minimum skill necessary 
for employment. 

Final placement of in-plant trainees has 
averaged better than 95 per cent, with the 
over-all average training period not ex- 
ceeding two and one-half weeks. The 
shortage of labor in defense industries, the 


quality of the trainees referred for training, 
and the good faith of the employers so far 
contacted has excluded any possibility of 
exploitation of this plan. In many cases 
trainees have been transferred to plant pay- 
rolls at the end of three or four days, and 
in numerous other instances, persons re- 
ferred for training have been hired im- 
mediately, no pre-employment training 
being considered necessary. 

This program to date has been particu- 
larly successful in Cleveland, Chicago, 
Buffalo, New York City, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Northern Indiana, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, San 
Antonio, Houston, Fort Worth, and 
Charleston. Other plants where the pro- 
gram is operating successfully are located 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Florida. 

The transfer of women from WPA jobs 
to defense employment is becoming an in- 
creasingly important phase of the in-plant 
program. To date 12 plants have been 
authorized to train women in various kinds 
of defense work. 


TuousaNnps ENROLLED 


At present a total of 32,700 WPA em- 
ployees are enrolled in specialized voca- 
tional courses sponsored by the Office of 
Education and the OPM. This brings the 
total of WPA workers who have gone to 
school for pre-employment refresher train- 
ing, Or are now attending, to 154,000. 
These courses are now in operation in 791 
communities in all of the states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Present attendance in these vocational 
courses, broken down into types of classes, 
is as follows: machine shop courses, 
10,700; welding, 5,000; sheet metal, 
3,1§0; auto services, 2,600; aviation sef- 
vice courses, 2,300. Electrical services, 
wood working, and shipbuilding and re- 
pair are other large categories. 
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TRAINING FOR DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


Courses to train young men for jobs in 
airport service have prepared approxi- 
mately 600 men from WPA rolls for jobs in 
this rapidly expanding field. To date 
these courses have been completed at 77 
airports in 37 states, with approximately 
soo men now enrolled in this training at 
49 airports in 29 states. Due to the de- 
mand for trained airport servicemen, those 
who complete this three months’ training 
find private employment almost immedi- 
ately. 
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Mr. Rauch has been associated with WPA since its establishment in 
In 1931 he assumed his present position in the Division of Em- 
As an engineer he has had long experience in the management 
of labor in both manufacturing and construction industries. 
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To date, as a result of in-plant, voca- 
tional, and airport service training, more 
than 76,000 men and women have been 
returned to private employment to assist 
in defense production or work on related 
jobs. Evidence of the ability of WPA 
workers already has been established by 
the program's six-year record of accom- 
plishments. The wisdom of utilizing and 
developing all of the nation’s human 
resources is further substantiated by the 
results of the defense training program. 
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Closing the Gap Between School and College 


CHARLES L. ODOM 


Department of Psychology, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 


@ For the most effective adjustment 
to college and to life the student 
should have the advantages of a uni- 
fied and continuous system of person- 
nel services. To provide such a sys- 
tem the high school and the college 
must cooperate and the state-wide 
guidance programs must be extended. 
Teachers and counselors in both high 
schools and colleges will be interested 
in the suggestions presented here for 
bridging the gap between high school 
and college. 


. pee A STUDENT passes from high 

school to college there are two main 
problems involved. In the first place, 
there is the problem of rounding out the 
student’s general education and setting 
him on the road to his professional or 
vocational career. We have come to real- 
ize that the freshman year of college does 
not really mark a transition point in this 
process; secondary education does not end 
with the senior year of high school, and 
entrance into college does not mark the be- 
ginning of specialization. Recognition of 
this fact is one of the reasons for the de- 
velopment of the junior college, which is 
an attempt at a more functional organiza- 
tion of higher education. 

When the student leaves his high school 
environment to enter college, he is faced 
with problems of living and working with 
new people, he encounters strange and un- 
familiar teaching methods. New duties 
are imposed upon him, he enters a new 
world. This transition from one environ- 
ment to another gives rise to the second 
main problem—to help the student adjust 
himself to this new world with the least 
possible difficulty and emotional distur- 
bance. 





A few years ago the high schools of 
twenty public school systems were asked 
by the National Education Association! to 
report on the difficulties encountered by 
their graduates who went on to college. 
It was found that these difficulties involved 
differences in teaching methods between 
high school and college. The students 
complained that the lecture method so 
widely used in college was unfamiliar to 
them, that they were expected to do too 
much work on their own, that assign- 
ments were heavy, and that they were 
forced to organize and digest most of their 
reading without sufficient assistance. 

It is evident from this report that high 
schools need to place more emphasis on the 
development of good reading habits and 
the ability to organize subject matter, and 
must familiarize students with note-taking 
and the lecture method of instruction. At 
the same time colleges must do their part 
by adapting their methods of instruction 
so that the burden of responsibility is 
shifted from teacher to student not sud- 
denly but gradually, culminating at a 
point where the student is capable of car- 
rying on original research in his particular 
field. 

Another widespread complaint among 
freshmen is of the lack of personal contacts 
and sympathetic attitudes in college. Itis 
apparent that, in addition to the activities 
of the dean and the various student ad- 
visers, a means must be found for increased 
personal contact between students and in- 
structors in our colleges. Such increased 
opportunities for personal association 
would undoubtedly help to solve a third 
difficulty, that of social adjustment. The 


1 Department of Svperintendence, Seventh Yearbook, 
The Articulation of American Education (1929). 
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CLOSING THE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


age of entrance into college is a difficult 
one socially, marked by all the stress and 
strain of adolescence. Therefore the col- 
lege must take more seriously its duty of 
supplying in large part not only the school 
but also the home environment of its 
students. By giving full opportunities for 
making social contacts and by enlisting the 
sympathetic cooperation of all its staff 
members, the college can do much to ease 
this transition to a newsocial environment. 


Oruer Factors 


The high schools have reported five ad- 
ditional factors making for lack of articu- 
lation between high school and college. 
Three of them center about the question of 
entrance requirements and the selection of 
students. Many of the requirements placed 
by colleges on the lower schools, the latter 
complain, are arbitrary and out of accord 
with the life needs of the students. The 
traditional academic subjects are still over- 
emphasized and courses in practical arts 
and in vocational subjects are discouraged. 
Moreover the wide variation in entrance 
requirements among colleges makes the 
planning of high school curricula difficult. 
Some degree of standardization of re- 
quirements, accompanied by a liberaliza- 
tion so as to permit the inclusion of all 
good college material, would do much to 
remedy these faults in the present set-up. 

The whole problem of selection of stu- 
dents by the colleges merits close atten- 
tion. One investigator,? who examined 
the admission procedures of 287 colleges 
and universities, has pointed out that 
selection depends upon the demand for en- 
trance, that colleges will raise their re- 
quirements when there are many candi- 
dates and lower them when there is a 
shortage of high school graduates seeking 
admission. Printed and actual require- 
ments, he notes, are often not the same; 
candidates are refused without legitimate 
feason; no provision is made for the gui- 





*H. A. Kurani, Selecting the College Student in America 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931). 
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dance of candidates not admitted; and too 
many students are chosen without sufficient 
information and without a personal in- 
terview. 


Tue ANSWER: PERSONNEL SERVICES 


At the root of all these difficulties, it is 
safe to say, there is one fundamental lack, 
that of a unified and continuous system of 
personnel service for students. Both high 
school and college, if they are to work to- 
gether for the best interests of the student 
and the community, must study the student 
as a complex and growing human being 
from the moment the child enters school 
until the day the man has found his proper 
place in society. 

By making the student, his abilities, in- 
terests, and goals, the focal point of this 
continuous service, the school will have a 
basis on which to direct students to the 
colleges best suited for them and the careers 
in which they will be happiest. At the 
same time the complete knowledge of the 
individual will enable the college to make 
the best possible selection of students and 
to offer those students exactly the sort of 
intellectual and social stimuli they need. 


Tue Hics Scuoot’s Jos 


Personnel service should begin at the 
very latest in the first year of high school, 
and a cumulative record of each student 
should follow him all the way through 
college and into the working world. Such 
a cumulative record will contain a com- 
plete picture of the student at every stage 
of his growth; its minimum essentials, 
according to the United States Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service,* 
are: family and cultural background, 
physical and medical history, marks in 
school subjects, extra-curricular activities, 
mental test scores, achievement test scores, 
interests, and special talents as evidenced 
by actual accomplishments. The predic- 


3G. M. Ruch and D. Segel, ‘‘Minimum Essentials 

of the Individual Inventory in Guidance,’’ Vocational 

Division Bulletin No. 202 (U. S. Dep't. of the Interior, 
Office of Education, 1939). 
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tive value of any type of entry on such a 
record increases to the degree that such an 
entry is continued over a period of years. 
Moreover it has been found that while 
single items may have little validity in the 
prediction of college or vocational suc- 
cess, the combination of a number of items 
of relatively low predictive value often has 
a large collective significance. 

On the basis of such a cumulative record 
the choice of whether to go to college or 
not and the particular college to choose 
will be a gradual and natural one, and not 
made at the last moment with insufficient 
information about the student and the col- 
lege. Maladjustments at this level are 
usually the results of earlier mischoice. It 
must be remembered that at no level of 
education does the responsibility of the 
particular school end with graduation. 
The common attitude has been well de- 
scribed by the New York State Associa- 
tion of Deans:* 


Those concerned with the guidance of 
the young child concentrate their atten- 
tion on him only until he reaches his 
‘teens; the high school guidance 
specialist receives the incoming student 
with a good deal of unconcern as to his 
former life, dismissing him into the outer 
darkness with equal unconcern when his 
sojourn in the high school is over; the 
college personnel officer again too often 
greets the older adolescent as though all 
his previous life and experience had been 
of relatively little importance, deals 
with him on the basis of the here and 
now, and ignores him as an alumnus. 


Obviously we must change this attitude 
before we can bridge any gaps in our edu- 
cational system. 

Besides gathering and making available 
information about students, the high 
school must aid students in obtaining data 
on possible vocational careers and col- 
leges, must acquaint them with the prob- 
lems of adjustment they will have to face 
in college and prepare them for effecting 


4 Continuity of Guidance (Scranton, Pa.: Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., 1938), p. 10. 


the transition. Some of the things which 
high school students should think about 
before entering college are: The values of 
high school and college training, making 
the most of one’s opportunities in school, 
planning a well-balanced program inside 
and outside of school, the effective use of 
time, improving efficiency in learning, im- 
proving skill in self-direction, etc. Every 
high school should have on hand an up- 
to-date collection of catalogues of the col- 
leges its students are likely to attend, 
books on various aspects of college life 
and on how to choose a college, and as full 
information as possible on vocational 
careers. Such cities as Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, have shown the way by providing for 
their students the type of guidance pro- 
gtam toward which every high school 
should aim. 


A Strate Gurpance SysTEM 


Although a complete and state-wide 
guidance system may appear to be a com- 
plicated and expensive proposition, there 
can be no doubt that it pays in the long 
run. Twenty-eight states have set up 
some sort of public school guidance pro- 
gram, ranging from mere publication of a 
guidance manual to extensive services pro- 
vided through state legislation. Some of 
the services provided are: Guidance man- 
uals, syllabi for courses in occupations, 
state guidance officials, certification of 
counselors for public schools, evaluation 
of schools in terms of guidance services, 
conferences, demonstration centers, pro- 
vision of cumulative record forms, and 
publication of occupational monographs. 

For those states which have not as yet 
developed guidance programs, the first 
step would appear to be the appointment 
of a state director of guidance, fully quali- 
fied and with authority to coordinate and 
promote guidance activities in the public 
schools. A start may be made, not in 
every school at once, but in a few high 
schools where the local authorities are 
ready to welcome and cooperate in the pro- 
gram. By starting in these schools and 
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working outward, first evolving programs 
that will meet the needs of these particular 
schools and communities, a program for 
the state will gradually be built up. 
Where it is not possible to have a full time 
counselor, let one teacher devote half of his 
time to counseling, and let the program ex- 
pand as its value and need are seen. The 
state director will be helping these schools 
and in such a program the colleges will 
cooperate to their fullest powers. 


Tue Cotiece’s Jos 


The problem, of course, is not a one- 
sided one. The college guidance program 
must be at least as thorough and compre- 
hensive as that of the high schools. The 
increasing homogeneity of the student 
body on the higher educational level de- 
mands an even deeper insight into differ- 
ences between individuals. For the high 
school counselor it may be enough to 
know whether a student is better in liter- 
ary and social studies than in mathemati- 
cal and scientific subjects, but the college 
personnel worker should be able to decide 
whether this student will do better in law 
or in journalism. Moreover, the college's 
interest in its students must begin long be- 
fore they enter its doors. Some of the ways 
in which the college may cooperate with 
the high schools are: Visits of representa- 
tives to the high schools; the distribution 
of information concerning the college's 
aims, standards, and courses; carefully 
planned questionnaires for students seek- 
ing admission; opportunities for high 
school seniors to visit the college; and the 
sending of reports on freshman work back 
to the high schools. 

Thus before entrance to college the 
student will be able to seek help in orienta- 
tion from college representatives, senior 
counselors, registrars, and principals; 
through the media of catalogues, confer- 
ences, visits to colleges, lectures, college 
bureaus, and alumni. Once the student 
has entered college, a frequent means of 
helping him to become familiar with his 


new environment is the freshman orienta- 
tion week, in which new students are 
made welcome, informed of the work of 
the various college organizations; of the 
courses, curricula, student activities, li- 
braries, and other facilities; and the aims, 
ideals, history, traditions, and customs of 
the college. During this first week, con- 
ferences and tours help acquaint the new 
student with the available facilities, pre- 
liminary tests may be administered, and 
social events give him a chance to meet in- 
formally his fellow students and the fac- 
ulty and staff. College manuals will help 
him find his way around and plan his 
future course. 

The deficiencies of present college meth- 
ods of bridging the gap between high 
school and college are sins of commission 
as well as of omission. It is not only that 
our colleges are failing to give students the 
guidance and orientation services they 
should have, but in an effort to boost their 
enrollment they may indulge in unethical 
practices which bring no good to the name 
of the college and do incalculable harm to 
the students involved. Fortunately these 
practices are rapidly being abandoned. 

The personal and vocational problems 
of college students usually have their roots 
in the period before college entrance, and 
difficulties in college work are the re- 
sults either of lack of adjustment between 
the student’s abilities and the college's 
standards, or of a failure on the part of the 
student to profit from the teaching meth- 
ods of the college. 

The solution lies in continuous, coopera- 
tive personnel service rendered by both 
high school and college. Such service 
offers the means of bridging the gap be- 
tween high school and college—for it is 
not an impassible gulf; its dangers can 
easily be overcome if our schools and col- 
leges, with a common educational philoso- 
phy, with a common sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of their charges and 
the social good, and with a clear view of 


the problems they face, will pull to- 


gether. 











Breaking the Silence 


Occupational Opportunities in Education of the Deaf 


EMILIE SARTER 


@ “A good teacher of the deaf is rarely 
unemployed,” writes Emilie Sarter in 
this account of occupational oppor- 
tunities in a specialized field which is 
constantly expanding. She discusses 
the training, personality require- 
ments, salary, and the abiding satis- 
faction that comes from helping pre- 
pare handicapped children to take 
their place as happy, self-supporting 


citizens. 





‘ EDUCATION of the deaf offers an 
occupational opportunity in a field 
which is comparatively unknown to the 
general public. As teachers must be spe- 
cially trained in the techniques of this 
specialized field, there never has been an 
oversupply and unemployment is rare, in 
contrast to the oversupply of certificated 
teachers in general education. 

There are today about 3,000 teachers of 
the deaf in the United States and Canada 
and about too students are trained an- 
nually for new openings and vacancies. 
During the past 20 years the education of 
the physically handicapped child has taken 
enormous strides. This great advance in 
specialized educational programs obviously 
results in a greater need for properly 
equipped teachers. 

In the United States today there are 
sixty-four public residential schools ex- 
clusively for the education of deaf children. 
These schools are located in forty-four 
states and there is a territorial school in 
Honolulu. In addition to these, which are 
in part or entirely state endowed, there 
are twenty private and denominational 
schools in thirteen states and eight in 
Canada. In these residential schools there 
are more than fifteen thousand deaf chil- 


dren being taught by approximately seven- 
teen hundred teachers, 75 per cent of whom 
are women. 

About twenty of these schools conduct 
teacher training departments which offer 
courses leading to a certificate to teach the 
deaf. In several instances, colleges and 
universities with courses in this special- 
ized teacher training cooperate with the 
state and other schools for the deaf. 

On the completion of these specialized 
courses, a job usually awaits the graduate, 
either in the school of training or in one of 
the residential or public day schools. One 
or two of the schools train teachers only 
for their own need. 

In addition to the public residential 
schools, there are city day schools. At 
present, only about five of our largest 
cities maintain complete schools; that is, 
a school entirely devoted to the education 
of the deaf child through the eight grades 
of the regular school system. Opportuni- 
ties in the public day schools will expand 
as quickly as other cities establish classes 
in their school buildings. 

What special training is required for the 
teaching of the deaf? 

What are the requirements for admission 
to training centers? 

What qualifications make for success in 
this field? 

The first question may best be answered 
by giving a glimpse into a residential 
school for the deaf. Children as young as 
three may be admitted to a nursery class, 
but the average age of admission is five or 
six. The children remain through the 
eight grades and at graduation go on to 
high school and college or seek employ- 
ment in the vocations for which they have 
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been trained during the last years at the 
school. All the regular academic subjects 
are taught, but in the early grades concen- 
tration is on lip reading, speech, and lan- 
guage. As these are the important years 
for education in the deaf child's life, it is 
obvious that the teacher must be specially 
trained to adapt elementary school studies 
to the specific needs. The normal child 
learns to read, write, and cipher during the 
first year of his attendance whereas it 
takes the deaf child nearly three years to 
catch up with his hearing brother. 

Classes are small, usually contain not 
more than ten or twelve children, for each 
child receives individual attention. Most 
of the children are totally deaf. Some 
have a proportion of residual hearing but 
not enough to place them in a public 
school for hearing children. 


Spec1AL PRoBLEMS 


The child whose deafness occurred be- 
fore speech was acquired, faces problems 
which it is difficult for the hearing person 
to appreciate. Until he is taught, this 
child is not even aware that there are such 
things as names and that he has one. He 
does not know by name that the man and 
woman who are so devoted to him are his 
father and mother. Sensations of hunger 
and thirst, heat and cold cannot be identi- 
fied in his child mind with their names. 

The deaf child is aware of trees and ani- 
mals, of people and of his toys, but he does 
not know what they are called. He cannot 
think, except in images of sensation and in 
pictures, of what he sees because he is not 
aware of the process of thinking except as 
feeling and seeing. 

These are what the teacher, trained for 
the purpose, teaches him. Here is the need 
for the special school and for the special 
teacher, for at the school for the deaf the 
child concentrates on learning the names 
of everything about him; learning the 
names of common things the normal child 
acquires through his hearing long before 
he enters school! There is a wide gap be- 
tween the deaf and the hearing child even 


though their native intelligence may be 
approximately the same. 

The deaf child’s sense of sight and of 
touch must be trained and used to teach 
him to speak and to read lips. He is taught 
the meaning and use of all his sensations 
and emotions, even to making use of hear- 
ing, if he has any, however slight the 
amount. With it he can learn to distin- 
guish such sounds as he hears. 

Only the trained teacher can help the 
deaf child to his greatest achievement: 
that of oral communication—the use of his 
vocal organs in speech and his eyes and un- 
derstanding in reading the lips of others. 
The deaf child's speech organs are like 
those of the hearing child and are gener- 
ally sound and in healthy condition. He 
cannot, however, use them for speech 
without special teaching, because he can- 
not hear and imitate other voices. 

He laughs and cries and gurgles and 
makes sounds that are unintelligible. But 
he usually does not hear any of them. And 
this laughter and crying and gurgling are 
just as sweet and babyish as those of nor- 
mal children; and the speaking voice, 
after the deaf child is taught to produce it, 
may be equally so. With many deaf chil- 
dren, however, it is gruff, or shrill and 
squeaky, or weak and tenuous, not be- 
cause the vocal cords are defective but be- 
cause the children have no hearing by 
which to regulate the production of the 
voice with modulation, although this is 
being overcome by various scientific meth- 
ods now in use in most of the schools. 


TEACHING MetnHops 


The method of teaching the deaf child to 
speak and to understand others by reading 
their lips is called the Oral Method. In 
some of the schools, deaf children are also 
taught to communicate with one another 
by the use of finger spelling, or what is 
commonly known as the sign or manual 
language. This is called the Combined 
Method. The tendency, however, is more 
and more toward the Oral Method, exclu- 


* sively, for it has been found that children 
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who use their speech have a greater com- 
mand of expression. 

The deaf child, early and almost uncon- 
sciously, uses his eyes to watch lips in 
order to read and understand from them 
what is required of him. The student- 
teacher learns how to give commands 
which she follows by interpretive action. 
These she repeats again and again until the 
child understands and can imitate her 
correctly. 

The rudiments of speech and language 
are taught him daily. Slowly, patiently, 
painstakingly, over and over, teacher and 
child work together until the child 
thoroughly knows what he has learned, 
how it looks on the lips of the others, 
appears in writing, and feels in his head 
and throat and chest. 

The daily drill in producing articulate 
sounds continues for several years as the 
child’s vocabulary is built up word for 
word. Like Hamlet's players, he is in- 
structed ‘‘to suit the action to the word” 
and ‘‘the word to the action.”’ Presently 
he is able to say and to write his name and 
those of his parents, teachers, and school- 
mates. Nouns and verbs are combined in 
sentence forms. Reading and arithmetic 
become a part of his studies; and, ulti- 
mately, vocational training gives him the 
specific skills needed for satisfactory ad- 
justment to the working world. 

It is a long, wearisome road for both 
teacher and pupil, but every achievement 
has a compensatory satisfaction until the 
memorable day arrives when the child is 
able to read a book and understand what 
he reads. 

These are the things the college graduate 
must know and learn to teach. Other sub- 
jects included in training courses are a his- 
tory of the education of the deaf; causes of 
deafness, theories and methods of instruc- 
tion; speech training and language devel- 
opment; rhythm; periodic testing and 
training of residual hearing, which in- 
cludes the use of group and individual 
hearing devices; lip reading; teaching of 
pre-school and elementary school subjects, 


together with classroom observation and 
practice teaching and other association 
with the deaf and their problems. Each 
training center has its own curriculum and 
methods of teaching. 


TRAINING REQUIRED 


Applicants for admission to the majority 
of training centers must be graduates of an 
accredited college. Normal school teacher 
training courses while at college and a gen- 
eral knowledge of teaching methods are a 
great asset. After completing the course, 
which usually requires about ten months, 
a certificate to teach the deaf is granted. 

To be obliged to add ten months’ addi- 
tional training to a four-year college course 
may be a serious financial burden to many 
students. Tuition at most state schools is 
free except for maintenance,which amounts 
to between $300 and $400. This is also 
the average cost of tuition with mainte- 
nance at other schools. 

To enter a teacher training center, appli- 
cation must first be made. Since the num- 
ber of students is limited, there is oppor- 
tunity for individual training. The appli- 
cant, if accepted, is notified when to 
register. The registration fee is credited 
to the charge of tuition or maintenance. 

The student has opportunities at break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner to become well ac- 
quainted with, and to observe and study, 
deaf children of all ages and stages of de- 
velopment; and to note how the teachers 
supervise their conduct. 

Toward the end of the term the student 
may be offered a position either in the 
school itself or elsewhere. There is seldom 
any waiting after graduation as is some- 
times the case with the normal public 
school teachers; and a teacher of the deaf 
who is reasonably intelligent and capable 
rarely loses her job. 


EARNINGS 


In certain parts of the United States the 
salary is as low as it is for other profes- 
sions, but the average minimum is about 
$800 with maintenance, for the beginner, 
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for a nine- or ten-month school year, with 
regular increases to an average of about 
$1,500. Compensation, except perhaps in 
the large cities where it is likely to be 
greater, compares favorably with that of 
other elementary school teachers. In some 
cases it is even higher. Compared with 
other occupations, such as those in a busi- 
ness office or department store, the salary 
is considerably higher, for the teacher at a 
residential school is not compelled to 
maintain herself. The $800 is clear. 

Where state legislation does not provide 
for retirement pensions in residential 
schools, an equivalent is frequently offered 
in the form of pension-plan insurance. 

In so highly specialized a field as this, 
the opportunity for advancement may not 
be so great as in other professions and in 
the business world. A teacher may rise to 
be head of a department and, after many 
years of teaching and constant develop- 
ment and experience, may be appointed 
superintendent with commensurate com- 
pensation. 

At present, and undoubtedly for some 
years to come, there will not be enough 
teachers to supply the demand; and when 
the public school systems establish more 
special classes for deaf children, the de- 
mand will increase. 

There are disadvantages in this as in 
other fields, for the teacher of the deaf has 
less personal freedom at a residential 
school than in a public day school, and 
life in any institution occasionally palls. 
Here, the children’s leisure must often be 
supervised, frequently an onerous task 
and one which the public school teacher 
does not face. 

Yet, considering the child's handicap, 
the spiritual and intellectual advantages 
are great enough to compensate for any 
personal disadvantages. 

There is, too, the association with other 
highly trained men and women. At 
teachers’ meetings the instructor comes 
into contact with prominent educators, 
psychologists, and men and women in, 
public life who are invited as guest speak- 


ers. There are the usual school activities 
such as lectures, concerts, and entertain- 
ments for and by the children and staff. 
In the long summer vacation the teacher 
has time for relaxation or additional 
study. 

Constant association with the pupils 
themselves enables the teacher to study at 
close range and over a long period of time 
the problems of individual pupils and 
assist in their solution. There is the op- 
portunity to devise new methods, to de- 
velop new techniques. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Besides the essential basic scholarship 
and a knowledge of specialized technique, 
the qualifications that make for success in 
this field are tact, initiative, patience, 
adaptability, enthusiasm: qualities that 
develop with growth and experitnce. 

A teacher of the deaf contributes a dis- 
tinct service to society, in helping to fit 
handicapped children to take their places 
as useful, self-supporting, happy citizens. 

The teacher may be also instrumental in 
helping those children who, from igno- 
rance of the existence of means or from mis- 
guided parental devotion, have been de- 
nied the opportunities the hearing child 
takes for granted. In addition, the teacher 
is able to correct, intelligently, the many 
false ideas that exist in people’s minds 
about deafness. 

To learn as much as possible of this field 
of special education, the public library 
should be consulted for back numbers of 
The Volta Review, the magazine concerned 
with education of the deaf. 

Where it is possible, a school should be 
visited and both higher and lower classes 
should be observed. If the school has no 
teacher training department, members of 
the staff will be delighted to answer ques- 
tions. If it has a teacher training depart- 
ment, particulars are of course available. 

The prospective teacher of the deaf 
should confer with the vocational coun- 
selor of her high school or college as to her 
aptitude for this field. 
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The U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and State and City Boards of 
Education have printed material available 
on this field of teaching. 

One of the most important sources of in- 
formation is the Volta Bureau at 1537 35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. A request to them will bring a 
wealth of informative pamphlets and 
friendly, helpful letters. 


A congenial occupation, 


not-over- 
crowded, its opportunities by no means ex- 
hausted, with financial security, possi- 
bilities of travel, and work on a high in- 
tellectual level, resulting in a great deal of 
personal satisfaction, is worth considera- 
tion. 


The teaching of the deaf is one of the 
few professions in which the field is ex- 
panding and opportunities for employment 
are increasing and not diminishing. 


J Teaching the adult hard of bearing how to improve the natural resonance XY 


features a hard of hearing detective. 








her debut in Venice in 1927. 


of the voice and how to overcome unconscious change in volume due to hearing || 
loss, is one of Emilie Sarter’s major interests. 
“Volta Review,’ for metropolitan newspapers, and a mystery novel which 


Born in Brooklyn, Miss Sarter was trained to be an opera singer and made 
When loss of hearing ended her career she be- || 
\ came interested in the problems of those who had also lost their hearing. (/ 


She also has written for the 
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Meditations on Follow-up 


HE LITERATURE On vocational guidance 

has always set forth the principle that 
follow-up is an essential part of its service, 
yet for many years relatively little follow- 
up was actually attempted. The past 
three or four years, however, have seen the 
rise of a healthy interest in this responsi- 
bility. 

A part of the credit is undoubtedly due 
to the surveys of out-of-school youth made 
by the American Youth Commission, 
which revealed shocking lack of prepara- 
tion for occupational life among youth 
who had recently left school and which led 
educators to examine the conditions in 
their own particular localities. 

Credit is also due to the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
which, in 1939, initiated an Occupational 
Follow-up and Adjustment Service Plan 
which has been widely accepted by school 
systems. 

It should be observed that follow-up 
does not carry the same meaning to all per- 
sons. Some think of it as applicable 
merely to graduates. They leave out of 
account the individuals who left school be- 
fore graduation and who exceed the gradu- 
ates in number. It is recommended that 
we carry on follow-up among all school- 
leavers, including both graduates and 
those who leave before graduation. 

There are further limitations to the term 


‘which should be removed. Some educa- 


tors think the purpose of follow-up is 
chiefly to find out what the school-leavers 
are doing: number employed and unem- 
ployed, types of jobs held, earnings, etc. 
The most recent report of this nature~ 


comes from the Junior Employment Ser- 
vice of the Philadelphia Schools, which 
consistently investigates school-leavers. 
Its latest follow-up survey was directed 
at “‘early school-leavers’’—those sixteen 
and seventeen years old who were too 
young to get jobs in private industry 
or to benefic from CCC and NYA work 
projects. The recital of problems faced, 
hopes dashed, even the prison records of 22 
of the 9,000, furnish the basis for many re- 
flections on the type of education of- 
fered the youth of a community and for 
many resolutions looking toward its bet- 
terment. 

Other examples of follow-up as a means 
of discovering occupational status of 
school-leavers have been furnished by the 
schools of Pittsburgh and Oakland which 
made motion pictures showing recent 
school-leavers at work; and, by exhibiting 
these in schools, enlighten the current 
crop of students about the working condi- 
tions they may expect to encounter. 

Such investigations of the status of 
school-leavers, particularly when they are 
accompanied by requests for comments re- 
garding the value of the educational prov- 
ender provided by the schools, are bound 
to be useful in revising curricula and formu- 
lating policies. 

But there is a further extension of mean- 
ing which vocational counselors give to 
follow-up. While it is in part a means of 
discovering the efficacy of their service—in 
other words, evaluating it—it is more im- 
portantly the means through which they 
carry out the fourth function included in 
the official definition of vocational gui- 
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dance: assisting the individual to ‘progress 
in an occupation."” This may take the 
form of helping him to get along with his 
boss and fellow-workers, understand the 
industry in which he is employed, and be- 
have himself as a worker. It includes help- 
ing him to envisage the promotional steps 
on his ladder, to prepare himself for ad- 
vancement, and to deport himself in such a 
way as to command recognition of his 
virtues as an employee. 

In order to do follow-up in this sense, 
vocational counselors are obliged to adopt 
such inconvenient practices as keeping 
office hours at night in order to confer with 
their former counselees; visiting firms, not 


merely to solicit new openings and obtain 
information about occupational condi- 
tions, but also to see what further service 
Johnny Jones needs six months after he has 
left school. 

The net result of our cogitations is that 
follow-up is a highly complicated process. 
In general educational practice it is in- 
volved and expensive, but as a feature of 
vocational guidance it is positively over- 
whelming. Nonetheless, we must admit 
that unless we include follow-up as the 
climax to our service, we cannot claim to 
be thoroughly performing the task of voca- 
tional guidance.—H.D.K. 


Outside Work of High School Students 


foto: in actual occupations is always 
recommended as a procedure in voca- 
tional guidance, but many schools do not 
feel that they are in a position to offer it. 
At the same time many of the students in 
these schools are obtaining try-out experi- 
ences through work done after school 
hours. 

In order to find out how large the num- 
ber is, we canvassed our high school of 
1260 students and found that 252 or 20 per 
cent were employed after school hours. 
About §0 per cent of these are working in 
selling jobs—a reflection, in part, of the 
course in salesmanship which is accom- 
panied by serious efforts at placement. 


Six per cent carry papers, others do house- 
work, care for children, do farm work, 
serve as ushers, messenger boys, gas service 
attendants, etc. 

Every high school must have a similar 
proportion of students who work after 
school and a larger number who work in 
the summer time. These working activi- 
ties are occupational and should be inte- 
grated with the vocational guidance of the 
students and thus be made a part of their 
life-planning instead of remaining as iso- 
lated experiences.—Donatp Downs, R. 
Earnest GREENWELL, High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








Convention News from the Stratosphere 


in the air en route to New York for a 
meeting of the Committee on Purpose and 
Function. Surveying our world from a 
new angle several miles up among the stars, 
many of our human differences of opinion 
appear relatively insignificant. But the 
problems of our work and service with 
which we shall grapple next February in 
San Francisco loom higher than the moun- 
tain peaks below. 

We shall not be soaring in the thin air of 
theory during our NVGA deliberations. 
We shall be on terra firma, studying the 
problems you have sent in to the program 
committee. A reduction in the usual time 
allotted to meetings has necessitated more 
careful planning and in many instances 
dove-tailing of meetings. This should re- 
sult in concise presentations and the study 
of problems from many angles. An im- 
portant feature of this year’s plan is the in- 
clusion in most meetings of workers in edu- 
cation, employment, industry, social ser- 
vice, and other community services. 

The list of participants contains a rich 
array of talent from all parts of the coun- 
try. Among these are: John W. Stude- 
baker, Federal Commissioner of Education; 
Lieutenant Colonel Willard S. Paul, in 
charge of Personnel Procedures Section of 
the Adjutant General's Office; Walter V. 
Bingham, Chief Psychologist in this sec- 
tion; C. L. Shartle, Chief, Occupational 
Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice; Howard M. Bell, Director, American 
Junior Red Cross, Eastern Area; Paul R. 
Hanna, Consultant, National Resources 


Y OUR PROGRAM Chairman is literally up 


Planning Board; and Joseph Mead, Per- 
sonnel Director, Canada Dry Corporation, 


Major topics include *‘Contributions of 
Vocational Guidance to the Conservation 
and Development of Our Human Re- 
sources’; ‘‘Utilization of Results of Indi- 
vidual Appraisal and Occupational Re- 
search"’; and “‘Long Term Values for Oc- 
cupational Adjustment in Training for De- 
fense.’" Section meetings will deal with 
specific techniques and problems of voca- 
tional guidance, placement, and personnel 
work directed toward occupational ad- 
justment. 


Our banquet in a novel setting around 
the Plunge at the Fairmont—-you can take 
a dip between courses—will give us respite 
from serious work through good fellow- 
ship and fun. Even here, however, choice 
intellectual fare has been provided. Lewis 
M. Terman will share with us the yet un- 
published results of his recent surveys. 


The number of breakfast and luncheon 
workshops scheduled by section and com- 
mittee chairmen has increased steadily dur- 
ing the past month. Nearly every mail, of 
late, has brought the happy news that 
someone else had found a way to come. 
Remember, it’s only overnight by plane 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And we 
should return to our daily job with new 
perspectives, new ideas to try out, new 
courage to cope with our problems, and a 
sense of unity and closer identification 
with a cause greater than oursel ves.— 


~Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena Public 


Schools, California. 
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C. G. P. A. Convention Program 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING TO BE FEATURED 


““TONG-RANGE PLANNING” and ‘“‘after 

defense—what?”’ are becoming famil- 
iar phrases today, particularly to those of 
us in guidance and personnel work. Sug- 
gestions from members of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations in all 
parts of the country regarding the Council 
Day Program at the 1942 Convention 
emphasize how fundamental even in their 
day by day work is long-range planning 
through the problems of today’s defense 
needs into the period of post-war adjust- 
ment. 

An attempt is therefore being made to 
arrange a program which will combine 
these two aspects of planning. By look- 
ing ahead in the fields of education, in- 
dustry, and government we can better 
direct the activities of the present. Some 
of the suggestions that have come to the 
Program Committee relate to the need for 
improved methods as revealed by the de- 
fense program, military training in the col- 
leges, occupational shifting to and from 
defense jobs, the increasing study of occu- 
pational trends, and the need for correla- 
tion between high school and college 
counseling. 

To meet youth's needs, both the present 
and the future must be viewed in terms of 
the realities of the practical working 
world. One of the speakers already se- 
cured for a general session combines the 
academic and practical viewpoints. Henry 
F. Grady of San Francisco has served under 
two Presidents: as Chief of the Division of 
Research, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to Mr. Hoover, and as Assistant 
Secretary of State to President Roosevelt. 
His understanding of academic needs and 
his interest in the field of student personnel 
work began with his years as Dean of the 
College of Commerce and Professor of In- 


ternational Trade at the University of 
California. He has served as United States 
Trade Commissioner to London and Conti- 
nental Europe. In December, 1940, Dr. 
Grady became President of the American 
President Shipping Lines, one of the larg- 
est shipping companies on the Pacific 
Coast. Recently he was appointed as 
President Roosevelt's personal representa- 
tive to the Orient to make a special study 
of economic problems of the Far East. 
The present and past officers of the mem- 
ber organizations of the Council are giving 
most helpful suggestions and advice to the 
Program Committee. So also, is another 
group of local persons who are meeting 
and advising with the members of the 
Program Committee. This group includes: 


Florence Brady, Registrar, Occidental 
College 

Mrs. May Carmody, California Junior 
Employment Service, San Francisco 

Donald S. Clark, Director of Placements, 
California Institute of Technology 

Arthur G. Coons, Director of Studies, 
Claremont Colleges 

Esther A. Dayman, Dean of Under- 
graduates, Mills College 

Mrs. Virginia J. Esterly, Assistant to the 
President, Scripps College 

Mildred Foreman, Manager, Bureau of 
Occupations, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

Jessie E. Gibson, Dean of Women, 
Pomona College 

William K. Hopkins, Training within 
Industry in the Southwestern Area, 
Los Angeles 

Lowry S. Howard, President, Menlo 
Junior College 

Merle S. Kuder, Registrar, Western 
Washington College of Education 

Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los 
Angeles 
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John R. Nichols, Executive Dean, Uni- Edith Weir, Director, Bureau of Teacher 

versity of Idaho, Southern Branch Placement, University of Southern 
Karl W. Onthank, Dean of Personnel, California 

University of Oregon F. C. Wilcox, Director of Admissions 

Emily Palmer, State Department of and Personnel, University of Redlands. 


Vocational Education 
Francis F. Powers, Dean, School of Edu- For all this friendly 


advice we are in- 


cation, University of Washington deed grateful. Such generous help must, 
Hurford Stone, Acting Dean of Under- we feel sure, be reflected in a successful 


even University of California at Convention Program. 


A. M. Turrell, Associate Dean of Gui- Wintrrep M. Havusam 


dance, Pasadena Junior College 


Program Coordinator 


All Aboard for the Convention! 


JOIN N.V.G.A. AND SEE THE COUNTRY! 


Information submitted by the New York Central Railroad 


Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 14 Lv. Boston B&A No. 49 
Feb. 15 Ar. Chicago 

New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 14 Lv. New York NYC No. 59 
Feb. 15 Ar. Chicago 
Norrtu PuitapDevpaia, Pa. 
Feb.14 Lv. Philadelphia PRR No. 79 
Feb. 15 Ar. Chicago 
WasHIncTon, D. C. 

Feb.14 Lv. Washington PRR No. 51-79 
Feb. 15 Ar. Chicago 

Axsany, N. Y. 
Feb. 14 ~——Lv. Albany NYC No. 19 
Feb. 15 Ar. Chicago 

CLEVELAND, O. 
Feb. 15 Lv. Cleveland NYC No. 609 
Feb. 15 Ar. Chicago 

Detroit, Mics. 
Feb. 15 Lv. Detroit MC No. 75 
Feb. 15 Ar. Chicago 

Cincinnatl, O. 
Feb. 15 Lv. Cincinnati Big Four No. 5 
Feb. 15 Ar. Chicago 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Feb. 15 — Lv. St. Louis C&Q No. 18 


Feb.15 = Ar. Chicago 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


Feb.15 — Lv. Chicago C&NW Ne. 27—*‘Overland Route”’ 


Feb. 18 Ar. San Francisco 


7:00 pm ET 
4:40 pm CT 


11:15 pm ET 
4:40 pm CT 


1:08 am ET 
4:40 pm CT 


11:40 pM ET 
4:40 pm CT 


9:45 pm ET 
12:10PM CT 


4:00 pm ET 
9:20pm CT 


1:00 pM ET 
4:45 pm CT 


3:20PM ET 
8:15 pm CT 


4:30 Pm CT 
9:25 pm CT 


10:25 pm CT 
8:25 am PT 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Feb. 15 Lv. Minneapolis C&NW No. 201 8:05 pm CT 
Feb. 16 Ar. Omaha 7:15 aM CT 
Feb. 16 Lv. Omaha C&NW No. 27 10:25 aM CT 
Feb. 18 Ar. San Francisco 8:25 am PT 
New Organs, La. 
Feb. 15 Lv. New Orleans Sou. Pac. 11:00 AM CT 
Feb. 18 Ar. San Francisco 8:10 aM PT 
Dattas, TExAs 
Feb. 15 Lv. Dallas T&P No. 7 9:00 pm CT 
Feb. 16 Ar. El Paso 4:30 pm MT 
Feb. 16 Lv. El Paso Sou. Pac. No. 1 7:35 pm MT 
Feb. 18 Ar. San Francisco 8:10 am PT 
Denver, Cot. 
Feb. 16 Lv. Denver Un. Pac. No. 37 5:45 pm MT | 
Feb. 16 Ar. Laramie 9:05 pM MT ; 
Feb. 16 Ly. Laramie Un. Pac. No. 27 9:42 pm MT 
Feb. 18 Ar. San Francisco 8:25 am PT 
ROUND TRIP FARES S 
Good for Sixty Days with Stop-overs yl 
Lower wel 
City Coach 1st-Inter. 1st Class Route Berth thi 
eas 
Boston $90.00 $129.35 $135.00 B&A, NYC, Overland $23.40 1 
New York City $90.00 $123.45 $135.00 NYC, Overland $22.05 tot 
PHILADELPHIA $90.00 $119.20 $135.00 PRR, Overland $22.05 the 
WASHINGTON $89.70 $116.70 $132.20 PRR, Overland $21.55 tat 
ALBANY $90.00 $119.10 $135.00 NYC, Overland $22.05 lare 
CLEVELAND $78.70 $ 93.70 $110.00 NYC, Overland $18.90 ing 
Detroit $76.40 $ 90.45 $106.75 MC, Overland $18.90 thri 
CINCINNATI 74-30 $ 89.95 $105.45 B4, Overland $18. 40 I 
Sr. Louis $61.60 $70.10 $85.60 C&A, Overland $19.20 aoe 
Cuicaco $65.00 $74.00 $90.30 Overland $16.55 lick 
New Orteans $64.40 $73.30 $89.25 Sou. Pac. $14.70 as 
MINNEAPOLIS $65 .00 $ 74.00 $ 90.30 C&NW-Omaha-UP-SP $16.55 on 
Dattas $54.40 $ 61.95 $75.60 T&P-El Paso-SP $11.55 wa, 
DENVER $43.50 $ 49.45 $ 60.40 UP-Cheyenne-UP-SP $12.55 pe 
A federal tax of 5 per cent is collected on all types of rail and Pullman transportation. Lest 
you 
The round trip coach fare is good in from there on. The round trip first clas | 1 
coaches only for the entire trip. The fare is good in all types of Pullman cars for atte 
round trip coach-intermediate fare (not the round trip, and in connection with at | 
listed above) is good in coaches only from this ticket there is on sale a round trip | Mun 
New York to Chicago and in tourist cars Pullman ticket for a lower berth at $45 ) forn 
from there on. The first-intermediate fare from New York to San Francisco. The But 
is good in all types of Pullman cars from cost of a lower berth from New York to do i 
New York to Chicago and in tourist cars (Please turn to page 228) A 
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Tantalizing Travel Tips 


THINGS TO DO AND SEE IN CALIFORNIA 


@ We asked the California Informa- 
tion Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, to send us something in- 
spiring about the attractions of Cali- 
fornia—the climate and other themes. 
They obliged with the following. If 
you wish to follow it up, the Informa- 
tion Service will doubtless be pleased 
to shower you with illustrated folders 
describing the features in greater de- 
tail._—ED. 


0 You'RE COMING to California with us! 
Good for you. The Golden State by 
the blue Pacific has its arms spread wide in 
welcome. Already hints of the good 
things it has in store for you are drifting 
eastward. 

To many of you, it will be your first trip 
to the west coast. It is high time you saw 
the Golden West. And whether it be limi- 
tation of other travel opportunity or the 
lure of this year’s Convention that is tak- 
ing you there now, you are due for the 
thrill of your lives. 

It occurred to us that perhaps you are 
considering this Convention in the same 
light as you have considered past ones, 
and possibly you are planning on devoting 
only four or five days to it. We hope you 
are not planning that way this year, be- 
cause we don’t want you to miss the great- 
¢st travel opportunity that has ever come 
your way. 

This is the year to plan your Convention 
attendance as part of your vacation. Take 
at least two full weeks and spend every 
minute of it getting acquainted with Cali- 
fornia. It is not half enough, of course. 
But you will be surprised at what you can 
do in that time. 

And the most practical feature of the 


whole idea is that it won't cost you any 
more. Complete coverage of California 
can all be included in the price of your 
round trip ticket (with extras for side 
trips, naturally). 

For example, plan your trip so that the 
Convention comes the last three days, a 
thrilling climax. Then route yourself to 
enter California from the South. Stop off 
at Los Angeles for a few days—dash down 
to San Diego—fly over to Catalina—tour 
through the magnificent orange groves, 
and, yes, why not? Indulge your provin- 
cial instincts and take a movie tour 
through Hollywood. 

Then (still on your round trip ticket), 
wend your leisurely way northward. The 
Coast Route is fascinating. See lovely 
Santa Barbara—the last refuge of the fa- 
mous international Social Set—visit the 
Mission Trails and Monterey still redolent 
of the romance of old Spanish days—stop 
at Del Monte, that realization of all your 
dreams of Pacific elegance. 

Or, take the inland route and go up 
through the Valley—stop in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park and glorious Yosemite. Geta 
glimpse of nature at her most magnificent. 
You'll never forget it. 

And then San Francisco—the world’s 
greatest cosmopolitan centex since the fall 
of Paris! Take time to visit the Bay 
area—at least drive into the Redwood 
Empire and see those simply incredible 
trees—the oldest living things in the 
world—go through the Oriental quarter in 
San Francisco. 

Spend a day or two up north in the 
Shasta Cascade Wonderland, and don't 
miss the Shasta Dam—one of the greatest 
engineering feats of all time. 

Oh, yes—there’s plenty to see and do in 
“California and you will love it all. 
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Of course you should budget your time 
to make the most of it. We suggest that 
you call on the California Information 
Service to help you. If you live in or near 
New York City, drop in to see us, CIS, 
RCA Building, New York. Or write us at 
that address. The service is free to all. If 
you men want to know the latest ‘‘dope’’ 
on hunting or fishing, automobile restric- 


tions, or time tables, CIS will gladly 
answer your questions. 

If you ladies want to know what to 
wear or where to lunch and shop, or what 
are the more exciting ‘“‘bright spots,” 
CIS knows those answers, too. 

And a wide variety of descriptive litera- 
ture covering all of California may be had— 
just for the asking. Happy Landings! 


On The Legislative Front 


FLORIDA’S NEW CHILD-LABOR LAW 


A new child-labor law, effective July 1, 
1941, materially raises child-labor stand- 
ards in Florida and places this southern 
state among the more progressive states in 
child-labor legislation. The new law ex- 
tends the occupational coverage of the 
former law, which applied only to specific 
establishments including factory and store 
employment, to any gainful occupation 
with limited exceptions. Both farm work 
and domestic service in private homes are 
exempted from all requirements of the act, 
except the minimum-age standard. The 
minimum-age standard covers domestic 
service in private homes and farm work 
during school hours, except when per- 
formed by a minor in connection with his 
own home and for his parent. 

The basic minimum age for employment 
in the state is raised from 14 to 16 years, 
the 16-year standard being established for 
work at any time in any factory, work- 
shop, mill, mechanical establishment, or 
laundry. A 16-year minimum-age standard 
is established also for all employment dur- 
ing school hours, except farm work and 
domestic service performed by a minor for 
his own parent in connection with his own 
home. Florida thus becomes the four- 


teenth state to set a basic minimum age of 
16, which is the standard set by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

The new law requires certificates for the 
employment of minors up to 16 years of 
age in all gainful occupations except farm 
work and domestic service. It makes man- 
datory, for the first time in this state, age 
certificates as a condition for the employ- 
ment of minors between 16 and 18 years of 
age, which formerly were issued only on 
request. Employment and age certificates 
are issued under conditions specified in the 
1939 School Code. 

Hours-of-work standards have been 
strengthened for minors under 16. The 
former provision regulating street trades is 
made statewide, instead of being limited in 
application to cities of 6,000 population or 
more; the 10-year minimum-age standard 
for boys engaged in selling was not raised 
but now applies to both selling and dis- 
tributing, and also to bootblacking. The 
minimum age for girls engaged in street 
trades is raised from 16 to 18. The new 
law further prohibits boys under 16 from 
working during hours when the public 
schools are in session or on any day after 
7 p.M. (8 p.m., April 1 to September 30). 
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They may, however, begin work as early 
as 3 A.M. 

The new act strengthens the protective 
measures against employment in hazardous 
occupations. It prohibits employment of 
boys under 16 and girls under 18 years of 
age as messengers for telegraph, telephone, 
or messenger companies, and employment 
of both boys and girls under 16 in the op- 
eration of any power-driven machinery. 
It also establishes a minimum age of 18 for 
employment in a number of specified haz- 
ardous occupations, including substan- 
tially all the occupations which up to the 
present time have been declared particu- 
larly hazardous for minors 16 and 17 
years of age by orders issued under the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Employment is prohibited 
under 18 also in occupations determined to 
be hazardous by the State Labor Inspector. 

(Florida Laws of 1941, S. B. No. 251, 
approved June 14, 1941; effective July 1, 
1941.) 

GertTRuDE L ScHEMERHORN 
N.V.G.A. Legislative Committee 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions which are of 
particular interest to the NVGA were 
adopted at the Twenty-Seventh Conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials and are 
quoted from the annual report of that 
body: 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


Wuereas, It is a well-recognized fact 
thar there is now and will continue to be 
a need for skilled mechanics, and 

Wuereas, Skilled journeymen can best 
be produced by training on the job in ac- 
cordance with a definite plan of apprentice- 
ship training, and 

Wuereas, The responsibility for ap- 
prenticeship training rests primarily upon 
industry, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, By this 27th 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Offi- 


cials that the Office of Production Manage- 
ment or other proper governmental agency 
give consideration to the possibility of in- 
cluding a provision for the training of ap- 
prentices in contracts for defense goods in 
situations which lend themselves to such 
training. 


EMPLOYMENT oF YOUTH 


In this critical period of increased pro- 
duction and expanding employment oppor- 
tunity, the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials emphasizes 
the vital importance of maintaining protec- 
tive measures which insure the education, 
training and the safety, health and general 
welfare of young workers, and recommends 
that every effort be made to: 


1. Maintain existing protective legisla- 
tion. 

2. Extend such protection to occupa- 
tions or fields sd camheenis now not 
adequately covered, such as commer- 
cialized agriculture and street trades, 
and 

3. Develop more effective regulation 
of employment of minors in occupa- 
tions particularly hazardous to health 
and safety. 

The Association recognizing the impor- 
tance of safeguarding not only the 
condition of employment but also the 
opportunity of employment for youth 
in desirable and legal occupations fur- 
ther urges the extension of guidance 
and specialized placement services for 
young persons through public employ- 
ment services. 


Lasor Laws AFrectIING WoMEN 


The Women's Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, has begun a series of pamphlets on 
Labor Laws Affecting Women. The Pamphlet 
pertaining to Maryland, issued in August, 
1941, gives a concise interpretation of that 
state’s labor laws affecting women and 
carries in the Appendix a brief discussion 
of the necessity for labor laws, their his- 
tory, etc. 

Heven E. SaMvuev 
Legislative Chairman 
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What’s on the Air? 


REPORT ON RADIO PROGRAMS 


To Mempers or N.V.G.A.: 


We would like very much to have head- 
quarters of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association become a clearing house 
for information concerning radio programs 
which deal with vocational guidance. In 
order to obtain all possible information, 
we would appreciate members sending 
news concerning local programs which 
originate within their area. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


The Columbia Broadcasting System, as a 
part of its School of the Air of the Ameri- 
cas, is again conducting a program, 
“Americans At Work.’’ The programs, 
broadcast on Mondays from 9:15 to 9:45 
A.M., began on October 6 and will termi- 
nate on April 20. During December the 
workers discussed will be automobile 
workers, weathermen, and the makers of 
books; during January, fishermen, hard 
rock miners, and radio men; during Feb- 
ruary, leather workers, potters, and glass 
workers; in March, teachers, clothing 
makers, doctors, nurses, and druggists; 
and in April, water power workers, forest 
rangers, and coast guards. Vocational 
counselors will be particularly interested 
in the teacher’s manual which has been 
prepared by the Department of Education 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
which is free. For each of the programs 
listed above, there are introductory state- 
ments together with suggested activities 
and readings. For some of the topics there 
is a suggested list of films which may be 
used as an adjunct in the teaching process. 

‘Freedom's People’’ is a program broad- 
cast over the red network of the National 
Broadcasting System from 12:30 to 1:00 
P.M. On various Sundays. The program has 


been featuring the contribution of Negroes 
to American life. The program is spon- 
sored, in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education, by a national 
advisory committee of twenty-eight mem- 
bers representing white and Negro organi- 
zations. It is under the general direction 
of Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in 
Negro Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The series was made possible by 
grants from the Rosenwald Foundation 
and the Southern Educational Foundation. 

Free transcriptions from the radio broad- 
casts are available for use in schools, col- 
leges, study groups, and other non-profit 
making organizations. The scripts have 
been revised for use as study guides with 
the transcriptions. For complete informa- 
tion, write to Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, over its own station, 
WOI, is sponsoring for the sixth year a 
weekly program entitled ‘‘What Shall | 
Do?"’ The first broadcast for the season 
was on September 22; the program will 
end May 18. These broadcasts are con- 
ceived as teaching media regarding occupa- 
tions. Mimeographed materials are avail- 
able for each of the occupations covered. 
The material defines the occupation, indi- 
cates briefly the changes occurring within 
the occupation, outlines the qualifications 
necessary for entrance upon the occupation 


and progressing in it. A bibliography of | 


reliable source materials is also furnished. 
The coordinator of the program is A. H. 
Hausrath of the Department of Vocational 
Education, who is serving this year as a 
member of the Radio Committee of 
NVGA.—Epcar M. Srover, Chairman, 
Radio Committee. 
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Roll Call of Branches 


tc ¥%& ¥& Branches of more than twenty members that have made consistent 
and large increase in membership during the past two years 


Northern California 
Southern California 


Montana 
Maryland 


*% %* Branches of more than twenty members that have made a consistent 
increase in membership during the past two years 


New York City 


Philadelphia 


% Branches of more than twenty members that have increased mem- 
bership during the past year 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Capital District, N. Y. 


St. Louis 
Northern Indiana 


Northwestern, Ohio 


pes stars (we wish we could make 
them gold) go to the four branches 
named in the honor roll above. The 
Northern California Branch leads with a 
60 per cent increase of national members 
during the past year. This branch also 
increased its national membership 45 per 
cent between November 1, 1939, and No- 
vember 1, 1940. The Southern California 
Branch gained 42 per cent during the past 
year, its second year of meritorious 
growth. The Montana Branch continued 
its growth of 1939-1940 and made a gain 
of one-fourth during the past year. The 
Maryland Branch has made a small, but 
consistent growth these past two years. 

A careful study of the entire national 
branch membership and roll of branches 
is not so encouraging, however. We 
think we had better resist the temptation 
to offer any, shall we say ‘‘consolation” 
prizes, and add only that we do hope those 
branches which have not maintained, or 
have lost members, will begin promptly to 
correct the situation. 

The Association now has 2,563 national 


* members who are affiliated with branches. 


Although this is an increase of about one- 
fifth over 1939 (2,127 members then), it is 
actually a loss of almost 12 per cent when 
compared with the 2,900 members enrolled 
in 1940. 


May we urge with the greatest emphasis 
possible, that all branch officers, member- 
ship committees, and members study this 
situation and make immediate plans to in- 
crease the membership of their branches 
and of the national Association. We di- 
rect this plea even to those branches that 
have grown in membership or maintained 
their position. It is especially important 
that those branches that are losing should 
find out why they are losing and take 
immediate steps to improve the situation. 

To branches of less than 20 members 
there is a special challenge. Muster your 
forces and plan a lively campaign which 
will bring the number up to 20 to meet the 
Association's requirements for branch 
status. If it is proved conclusively 
that your area cannot support a branch, 
consider the possibility of joining with 
other nearby branches that have also 
slipped below the minimum. 

Why should the Association and the 
branches lose members at a time of na- 
tional emergency when interest and ac- 
tivity in vocational and educational gui- 
dance are greater than ever before? Can the 
services of the National Headquarters Of- 
fice be made more effective and useful? 
If so, please advise us how, and we will 
attempt to fill the need. 

Undoubtedly, Occupations, the Voca- 
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tional Guidance Magazine, could be of even 
greater service to members and readers. 
If so, let us know the ways in which you 
think we can improve the Magazine. 
Send in contributions to its columns. 
Suggest topics for articles and people quali- 
fied to write them. 

And finally, is your branch maintaining a 
series of programs and activities which 
will attract and keep members? Do you 
have an active and effective membership 
committee at work? If not, we hope that 
the officers and responsible branch mem- 
bers will sit down together immediately 
and attempt to work out programs and 
activities that will be effective. The 
branches that carry on projects are usually 
the most successful. 

Don't delay in “‘inspiring’’ that mem- 
bership committee or getting a good 
one organized, if one is not now in exis- 
tence. Plan to canvass all groups in your 
community that should be members of the 
Association. If you tend to be a closed 
corporation of school teachers, why not 
solicit members from among industrial 


personnel, social agencies, employment 
interviewers, etc.2 They not only will 
help increase your membership, but will 
also make your branch more vital and, 
consequently, a source of much inspira- 
tion and information to you. 

Take Rochester, for example. The Ro- 
chester Branch Secretary called at National 
Headquarters the other day to say that 
the two-thirds increase of national mem- 
bership which they have enjoyed during 
the past year does not satisfy them. Each 
member of the active membership con- 
mittee has taken responsibility for solicit- 
ing members from the various groups in 
the community. One member approaches 
industrial personnel workers; another, the 
National Youth Administration, a third, 
the school staff, etc. 

We all believe in vocational guidance 
and its important role in the national de- 
fense program. Only through our united 
effort can we maintain the gains made in 
the last 30 years. Will you do your part? 

Crarence W. Fartor 
Executive Secretary, NVGA 


Number of National Members of Branches 


Percentage 
Nov., Nov., Nov., Gain or Loss 
1939 1940 1941 1940-1941 
Total Branch Membership 2,127 2,900 2,563 — 11.6 
Ninety or More 
New York City 130 173 179 + 3.4 
Detroit II 150 150 0.0 
New England 127 134 133 — 0.7 
New Jersey 134 141 131 — 7.1 
Chicago 89 104 94 — 9.6 
Sixty To E1cuty-NINng 
Northern California 38 55 88 + 60.0 
Washington, D. C. 61 gI 88 — 3.3 
Maryland 64 79 87 + 10.1 
Northeastern Ohio 118 139 79 — 43.2 
Philadelphia 51 77 79 + 2.6 
Western Pennsylvania 60 89 78 — 12.4 
Southern California 46 53 75 + 41.5 
Teachers College §2 67 60 — 10.5 
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Connecticut 

Ontario 

Northern Indiana 
Westchester, N. Y. 
Central Ohio 

St. Louis 

Northwestern Ohio 
Western N. Y. 

North Carolina 
Montana 

Quad City, Iowa-Ill. 
Cincinnati 

Rhode Island 
Mountain State, W. Va. 
New York University 
Capital District, N. Y. 


New Orleans 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Kansas 

National Capital, D. C. 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Iowa 

Central Pennsylvania 
Minneapolis 

Rockland County, N. Y. 
Middle Tennessee 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 
Wisconsin 


East Tennessee 

Central New York 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Baltimore 

Colorado 

Seattle 

Western Michigan 
Puerto Rico-Guayama 
Southern Tier, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Vermont 

Virginia 

Puerto Rico-Rio Piedras 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Kentucky 


- Dallas, Texas 


Jackson, Michigan 
Wyoming 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Unfortunately the following branches have been disbanded: Shreveport, La.; Inland Empire; First Corps 


Area, Mass.; and South Texas. 
to the minimum requirements. 


Branches with less ghan 20 members are urged to restore their membership 
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N.V.G.A. Studies Its Membership 


eo OFFICERS, trustees, and committee chairmen have always been handicapped by 
the lack of information about members of our Association. What fields of service 
do they represent? What are their interests? With what committees would they like to 
be associated? Which members are qualified to speak on various aspects of vocational 
guidance at meetings of the Branches, regional conferences, the annual Convention, and 
other educational conferences? 

These and many other questions arise when efforts are made to provide activities of 
most interest to members of the Association. These questions arise when considering 
editorial policy for the Magazine. In fact, they have become of so much importance 
that your officers and trustees believe that a special effort should be made to arrange a 
file of membership designed primarily to help committee chairmen, your Magazine 
Editor, and your Executive Secretary to know our members better. Our present files 
are built around subscriptions to the Magazine and do not lend themselves to other 
activities of the Association. 

We are presenting to you, herewith, a suggested form upon which we are asking 
each member to give us some information which we hope will be of direct value. A 
copy of this card was sent you with your ballot for the nomination of officers. Won't 
you cooperate by returning the card promptly to National Headquarters, with complete 
information. We welcome any comments you care to make on the reverse of the card. 
The little spaces on the upper right-hand corner of the card are provided for coding pur- 
poses and quick sorting, and should be left blank. 

The Branch secretaries will be given a supply of these cards for new members and 
renewals. If you have lost your card, apply to your secretary. 


GerorceE E. Hutcuerson 
President, N.V.G.A. 
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Sections and Committees Report Activities 


Following are reports from some of the Sections and Committees regarding their 
activities, programs, projects, and future plans. The Committee on Constitution and 
Organization has been inactive pending the recommendations of the Committee on Pur- 
pose and Function. The report of the Section on Preparation for Guidance Service was 
published in the Magazine, April-May, 1941. The Committee on Ethical Practices 
prepared ‘‘Criteria for Appraising a Vocational Guidance Agency,”’ for the November 
issue. An account of the activities of the Purpose and Function Committee will be 
sent in a special communication to Branch officers and will soon be published in 
Occupations. As soon as the chairmen of the remaining committees furnish informa- 
tion on their programs and activities, these reports will be published in the Magazine. 
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INDIVIDUAL ANALYsIS SECTION 


As the Chairman is not planning to go 
to the San Francisco Convention, Mar- 
garet E. Bennett has been asked to make 
arrangements for the general session fea- 
turing ‘Utilizing the Results of Individual 
Analysis.’’ Sectional meetings and one 
breakfast shop talk are also on the sched- 
ule. 

The work of the Individual Analysis 
Section should not be confined merely to 
the preparation of a program for the an- 
nual meeting but should seek to promote 
generally the development and utilization 
of better individual analysis methods. 
We are hoping to organize small sub- 
committees (three to five members each) 
to work on such projects as the following: 


The preparation of a statement of the 
purposes and functions of the Indi- 
vidual Analysis Section of NVGA 

The preparation of a statement of prin- 
ciples and practices of Individual 
Analysis for purposes of vocational 
guidance 

The preparation of a selected annotated 
bibliography on Individual Analysis— 
January 1, 1941-January 1, 1942 

A compilation of needed investigations 
in the field of Individual Analysis 

Cooperation with the editor of Occupa- 


Tions in collecting copy pertaining to | 


Individual Analysis which might war- 


rant a special number of the Magazine 
devoted to this topic 

A survey of ‘‘Newer Individual Analysis 
Practices of Promise.”’ 


MircHe.t.t Dreese 


OccuPATIONAL REsEARCH SECTION 


The Occupational Research Section of 
NVGA, composed of eight committees 
each with a special job to do and the will 
to do it, has been one of the most consis- 
tently vital committees ever to function in 
NVGA (and as new Chairman I take no 
credit for this since it is due the many able 
leaders who have carried on these many 
years). This year, the ORS continues its 
plans for furthering the cause of research, 
maintaining the standards it has fought to 
attain, and planning new ways to make all 
persons engaged in guidance and personnel 
work to become more ‘“‘research con- 
scious."’ For those of you who do not 
know of the activities, we will summarize 
briefly and hope that you who have the 
desire will join us in spreading the gospel. 

The Publishers Committee, headed by Flor- 
ence Clark, is probably one of the hardest 
working and hardest worked committees 
in the Section. Last year the Committee 
prepared a list of commercial publishers in 
occupational information, distributed 
“Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupa- 
tional Monograph,"’ which many of you 
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have received and used; criticized many 
manuscripts and studies at the request of 
organizations and persons engaged in re- 
search; analyzed occupational monographs 
with the view to publishing a suggested 
schedule for use by teachers and counselors 
judging studies. This year the Committee 
again is editing studies submitted by the 
Boy Scouts and others, and no doubt at 
this writing has added many activities. 

The Publishers’ Committee of the Occu- 
pational Research Section, NVGA, de- 
plores the fact that probably quite unin- 
tentionally parts or pieces of research 
studies or articles are at times used by com- 
mercial publishers and inexperienced coun- 
selors in published materials without the 
original source being given. With the 
purpose of placing all published occupa- 
tional studies on a high professional level, 
it recommends: 


That all members of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association cooper- 
ate with the Section in recognizing as 
reliable only those occupational studies 
which include the practice of indicating 
the source of data and giving credit of 
exact documentation of all material 
taken from other publications. 

That the Board of Trustees authorize 
the Occupational Research Section to 
call to the attention of authors and pub- 
lishers any cases where there has been 
obvious failure to give credit for quoted 
or paraphrased material appearing in 
earlier publications, and 

That members of the NVGA call to 
the attention of the Chairman of the 
Occupational Research Section, any such 
omissions of professional conduct, for 
action by the Section. 


The Editorial Committee, Frederick Seams- 
ter, Chairman, has at present a “‘lull’’ be- 
fore the work begins. In the past this 
Committee has examined all manuscripts 
sponsored by the Section; assisted in the 
planning of studies to be undertaken; and 
assisted with the follow-through of such 
studies. 

The Census Revision Committee, Clara Men- 
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ger, Chairman, is again planning for future 
Census data which will be helpful for 
teachers and counselors—19§0 will be here 
sooner than we expect! 

Through the eyes of Dr. Hoppock and 
Mr. Welsh, the Occupational Outlook Com- 
mittee will continue to bring information 
of developments in Washington in this 
vital problem, even more necessary in these 
times. 

This year Wilbur Hanawalt, Chairman, 
continues to carry on the special Com- 
mittee organized last year for the Revision 
of the Lane Manual on filing occupational 
materials. It is hoped through research 
and study of the methods used today by 
various organizations and individuals, 
that a uniform and simple plan will be de- 
veloped and approved by NVGA for use by 
counselors and personnel officers. An in- 
teresting report should be ready by Con- 
vention time. 

This year a Contact and Information Com- 
mittee, headed by David Nicholson, takes 
the place of the past membership com- 
mittees. We plan to write each Branch 
to get names of persons interested in re- 
search and in serving on Section Com- 
mittees; to learn of research being carried 
on by Branches or individuals; to send out 
information on current research, lists of 
organizations doing research, and other in- 
formation which should be reaching each 
of you through your Branches. The Com- 
mittee is just beginning to function, so 
watch your Branch mail boxes for a mes- 
sage soon. 

This only hits the high spots of the ac- 
tivities of a very busy group of people. 
Plans are under way to cooperate with 
other Sections in assisting with their work 
as they relate to research—such plans are 
too new to mention in detail at present. It 
is hoped, however, that the Occupational 
Research Section shall be a service Section 
to the entire NVGA where occupational 
research methods or standards are in- 
volved; that it will not be just ‘‘another 
section’’ carrying its little torch some 
where off in a corner, but will be a vital 
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force in assisting counselors, teachers, and 
onnel workers to recognize the value 
of research well done and to cooperate in 
seeing that honest efforts proceed in the 
future. 
Mary J. Drucker 
Chairman 


Out-or-ScHoot GuIpANce CoMMITTEE 


In general, the objective of the Out-of- 
School Guidance Committee is to stress the 
need for a continuing program of voca- 
tional guidance after the individual has 
left school. It is the feeling of the Com- 
mittee that no gap should exist between 
the school and out-of-school situation; 
that every effort should be made to de- 
velop a close coordination between the 
two branches of vocational guidance but 
that, on the other hand, the post-school 
problem should not be negelected. 

In connection with this broad purpose, 
the Out-of-School Guidance Committee is 
eager to accomplish two things. In the 
first place, it hopes to further the develop- 
ment of a broad and professional voca- 
tional guidance program for out-of-school 
youth, for serving as large a number of 
this group as possible. In this connection 
the Committee has engaged in the develop- 
ment of a manual aimed at advising local 
communities in the use of available re- 
sources for counseling. It is also inter- 
ested in considering possible short cuts 
which may make it possible to spread the 
guidance program to a greater number of 
people. 

The second objective of the Out-of- 
School Guidance Committee is the de- 
velopment of a better integration with 
school guidance programs. To this end 
efforts are being made to consider a more 
workable basis for the transmission of 
records from schools to the Employment 
Service. Efforts are being made to develop 
standard forms for the transfer of school 
records and consideration is being given to 
the method of reporting by the guidance 
agencies and Employment Service to the 
schools. 
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In addition to these main objectives, the 
Out-of-School Guidance Committee is this 
year concerning itself specifically with the 
problem of implementing guidance agen- 
cies with information on post-defense 
planning. Last year it made a national 
survey of agencies active in out-of-school 
guidance. (See p. 222.) 

The following committees have been ap- 
pointed to work on these various prob- 
lems: 


Committee on Guidance Short-cuts— 
Dreng Bjornaara, Chairman 

Committee on Relationships with the 
NVGA—Helen Smith, Chairman 

Committee on Community Manual— 
Julia Alsberg, Chairman 

Committee on Post-Defense Planning— 
Eli Cohen, Chairman 


A. A. LivericutT 
Chairman 


ComMuNITY AsPECTS 


According to tentative plans for the 
Convention, International Kiwanis will 
play an important part in the section meet- 
ing devoted to Community Aspects. At 
the 1941 Convention projects were de- 
scribed by national representatives from 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Altrusa, Business and 
Professional Women, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, American Legion, 
American Association of University Wo- 
men, and Hobby Clubs. 

Committee members are as follows: 


Lawrence Hess, Chairman, Michigan 
State Vocational Guidance Committee, 
Jackson High School; Clare Sweeney, 
Assistant Prof., School of Business, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass.; Laura 
Haddock, Zonta Club, Detroit, Mich.; 
Frederick Seamster, State Supervisor of 
Guidance, Jefferson City, Mo.; Dollie 
Smith, Racine Vocational School, Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Max Baer, B’Nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.; James Lake, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, Chicago, Ill.; Gladys Gove, 
National Federation Business and Pro- 
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fessional Women’s Clubs, New York 
City; Boyd Jacobs, Rotarian, Chehalis 
H. S., Chehalis, Wash. 


GERTUDE ForRRESTER 
Chairman 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON SPECIAL Groups 


The activities of the Committe on 
Special Groups of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association have been 
concerned with organization and the in- 
crease in membership. The work of the 
Committee has been divided among four 
subcommittees, as follows: 


Subcommittee on Promotion of Gui- 
dance and Employment Opportunities for 
Negro Adults. Chairman, James A. 
Atkins, Specialist in Negro Education, 
WPA, Washington, D. C. 

Subcommittee on Research and Dis- 
semination of Information Concerning 
Guidance Literature and Other Re- 
sources of Interest to Negroes. Chair- 
man, R. O. Lanier, Dean, Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. 

Subcommittee on Promotion of Gui- 
dance for Negro Youth. Chairman, Har- 
old A. Haynes, Principal, Armstrong 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Subcommittee on Promotion of Gui- 
dance Principles and Practices among 
Negro Teachers. Chairman, Harold L. 
Trigg, President, State Teachers College, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Approximately 125 persons in 20 odd 
states were invited to become members of 
the Committee on Special Groups, and 
more than 100 have accepted and been as- 
signed to the subcommittees of their 
choice. Following are brief summaries of 
activities of the subcommittees. 

Subcommittee on Promotion of Guidance for 
Negro Youth—Nearly 40 persons have ex- 
pressed willingness to affiliate themselves 
with the Committee. A number of ques- 
tionnaires designed to secure information 
about guidance practices have been sent to 
each person for distribution in his area. 
The number of replies received from all 
parts of the country has been gratifying. 


The subcommittee members living in 
Washington have been organized into a 
working executive committee for the pur- 
pose of conducting the study, and of mak- 
ing contact with out-of-town members and 
nearby schools. 

Subcommittee on Promotion of Guidana 
Principles and Practices among Negro Teach- 
ers—A majority of the members of this 
committee (which will ultimacely com- 
prise about 25), were circularized and 
asked suggestions on the following points: 


A. Sources of guidance materials 

B. Possible contacts with teachers for 
promotion of guidance principles 
and practices 
Particular phase or phases of gui- 
dance to be stressed at present 

D. Promotion of local branches of 
NVGA or other type of affiliation 
Promotion of guidance principles 
and practices through contacts with 
professional organizations and with 
teachers 


Helpful suggestions were received and 
served as the basis for discussion at the 
Convention at Atlantic City. 

Subcommittee on Promotion of Guidance and 
Employment Opportunities for Negro Adults— 
Of 51 persons invited to affiliate with this 
committee, 48 from 25 states accepted. The 
following activities have been conducted: 


A. Formulation of a tentative plan of 
work 

B. Development of inventory of con- 
ditions in each state represented, 
which would seem to indicate a 
need for guidance of Negro adults 

C. Compilation of a list of agencies 
now operating in the field of inter- 
est of the committee, and of agen- 
cies whose cooperation is desired 

D. Collection of material relating to 
the committee's program 

E. Organization of local and state com- 
mittees 


Subcommittee on Research and Dissemina 
tion of Information Concerning Guidance Litera 
ture and Other Resources of Interest to Negroes— 
The activities of this committee, which 
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will ultimately consist of 15 or 20 mem- 
bers, include the following: 


A. Members have been circularized to 
ascertain their views of the possible 
functions of the committee 

B. A list is being compiled of subjects 
relating to the guidance of Negroes 
which have been studied with a 
view to suggesting desirable sub- 
jects for the committee's considera- 
tion. 

C. Adirectory is being compiled of all 
Negroes having training in the field 
of guidance. 


AmBROSE CALIVER 
Chairman 


Tue LecisLATION CoMMITTEE 


Functions: 


1. To inform the members of the 

NVGA concerning: 

A. Federal legislation affecting vo- 
cational guidance which has 
been introduced into Congress 
and to keep them aware of the 
progress of any such bills 

B. State or local legislation affect- 
ing vocational guidance 

2. To make recommendations to the 

Executive Committee of the NVGA 

concerning action regarding pending 

legislation 
3. To encourage local branches of the 

NVGA to appoint legislative chair- 

men 

A. To promote and watch the prog- 
ress of local legislation affect- 
ing vocational guidance 

B. To support national legislation 
approved by the Executive 
Committee of the NVGA 


Personnel of Committee: 


The Committee, representing public 
schools, labor, employment, agencies, 
etc., should be composed of: 
A. A small group in Washington to 
serve as a Clearing house 


B. A small group of regional repre- 
sentatives to keep the Chairman 
informed concerning state and 
local legislation and to promote 
legislative activity in the Branches 


The above outline of the functions and 
personnel of the Legislative Committee is 
the plan under which it has operated dur- 
ing the last two years. This year, in addi- 
tion to following the same plan, there will 
be prepared a Counselor's Handbook on Legis- 
lation and a Legislative Laboratory Ex- 
hibit. These two projects are the out- 
growth of the joint shop talk sponsored 
by the counseling group and the Legisla- 
tive Committee at the 1941 Convention. 
It may be that similar projects will grow 
out of the suggested joint meeting of the 
placement group and the Legislative Com- 
mittee at the coming Convention and that 
the functions of the Committee should be 
changed next year. 

The Committee members are as follows: 


Francoise Bell 

National Youth Administration 
District of Columbia 

Barnard Joy 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
John Lloyd 

U. S. Office of Education 


Gertrude Schermerhorn 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Ruby Swanson 
Social Security Board 
R. E. Thomas 
District of Columbia Vocational Re- 
habilication Board 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon 
U. S. Office of Education 
Hg en E. SamMver 
Chairman 


Pusuiciry CoMMITTEE 


The Publicity Committee of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
7 . . 
was organized for the purpose of attracting 
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public attention to the activities of the 
Association. Through well-planned pub- 
licity, the Committee hopes to develop 
among educators and the general public a 
better understanding of, and resultant 
support for, the vocational guidance move- 
ment. 

A general pattern for year round pub- 
licity is being formulated. One method of 
attracting national public interest is 
through releases to the press regarding 
pertinent guidance studies of special inter- 
est to the general public. Frequent re- 
leases on general activities or studies of the 
Association will also be sent to various 
national educational magazines. This 
nation-wide publicity will be augmented 
by releases to sectional magazines and 
local newspapers regarding the election of 
state and local officers, information on local 
Association meetings, and other informa- 
tion of interest to a special locale. 

The National Convention of the Asso- 
ciation is the focal point for much work of 
the Publicity Committee. In advertising 
the approaching Convention at San Fran- 
cisco, releases have already been sent to 
the press announcing the Convention. As 
the program is developed, releases covering 
special features of the program will be 
issued to news services and magazines. To 
stimulate attendance, as well as to publi- 
cize the Convention, approximately seven 
hundred and fifty copies of the pre-print 
program will be mailed, along with per- 
sonal letters, to superintendents of schools, 
directors of guidance, government em- 
ployees, and other persons engaged or in- 
terested in guidance activities. Informa- 
tion on the Convention is also distributed 
to all Branches of the NVGA. 

During the Convention, an active news 
service covering the proceedings of the 
Convention is maintained. Preliminary 
planning makes possible the timely re- 
lease of excerpts from and reviews of, Con- 
vention addresses. Pictures of newly 
elected officers and accompanying news 
items are also available for release to the 
press. 
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The members of the Committee are 
George Bliss, Frank Endicott, and Max F, 
Baer. 

LawreENce W. Tice 
Chairman 


National Survey of Vocational Guidance 
Agencies 


What agencies are operating in the field 
of vocational guidance? What is the 
nature of their activities? How large are 
the staffs? Are their services professional 
or semi-professional? Are the services free 
or is a fee charged? What techniques are 
employed? These are some of the questions 
included in a questionnaire circulated by 
the Out-of-School Guidance Committee to 
agencies. Of the 210 questionnaires dis- 
tributed, 125 were returned. 

The findings showed that there was 
some overlapping of funds and services, 
but that through one agency or another all 
the services necessary for the complete ad- 
justment of the individual are available. 
The figures showed also that slightly more 
than 1,000 paid counselors were serving 
two and a half million youth a year. 
Twice as many boys as girls were included 
in the figures. The findings do not reveal 
the relationship between the number 
reached and the total need, or the geo- 
graphical distribution. Were the youth 
concentrated in certain areas and other sec- 
tions barely touched? 

To meet the various problems revealed 
as a result of the study the Committee 
makes certain recommendations. It sug- 
gests that under the auspices of state 
Branches of NVGA these activities be 
undertaken: 


1. Compiling a state directory of coun- 
seling agencies. Such a directory 
should show: 

Name and location of the agency 
Services rendered 

Nature of services—professional or 
non-professional; free or fee-charg- 
ing 

Techniques used; tests employed 
Requirements for staff membership 
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Follow-up procedures 
This directory to be made available 
to every agency in the state that 
is dealing with youth. 

2. Developing ways and means of mak- 
ing individual communities ‘‘gui- 
dance conscious.”” 

3. Coordinating activities of counsel- 
ing services operating in the com- 
munity; encouraging the ‘‘pooling”’ 
of community resources, including 
various Service Clubs, looking to- 
ward the establishment of a central 
professional counseling bureau or 
guidance service. 

4. Developing criteria for evaluating 
and standardizing counseling ser- 
vices; setting qualification require- 
ments for counselors. 


Committee on Cooperation with Labor 
and Industry 


It has been apparent for some time to the 
officers, trustees, and many of the members 
of the Association that full advantage 
should be taken of the deep interest in 
vocational guidance shown by various 
economic groups and their desire to find 
ways and means of promoting it. As a 
means of implementing such means of pro- 
moting vocational guidance, President 
Hutcherson has appointed a Committee on 
Cooperation with Labor and Industry. 

The personnel of this committee has not 
yet been completed, but serving as mem- 
bers during this past summer have been, in 
addition to President Hutcherson, Rex B. 
Cunliffe of Rutgers University, Clarence 
W. Failor of NVGA, Harry D. Kitson of 
Teachers College, and Harry A. Jager of 
the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, U. S. Office of Education. 

The Sub-Committee on Vocational Gui- 
dance and Vocational Education of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in- 
vited the new NVGA Committee to a joint 
meeting on May 23, at the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York City. The purpose was to 
discuss methods by which the two Asso- 
Ciations could cooperate in the promotion 
of vocational guidance. 
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A second meeting, at which time more 
detailed consideration was given to the 
problem, was held at the Biltmore on 
September 9, 1941. The NAM Sub- 
committee has also consulted with the 
Committee on Cooperation with Labor 
and Industry on the writing of a booklet 
for free distribution to schools, entitled 
‘What Do You Want to Do?”’ 

The NAM staff is also preparing a 
manual which should soon be available for 
distribution to members of the NAM. In 
special instances it will be made available 
to other business men suggested by mem- 
bers of NVGA. 

This manual contains a section which 
offers suggestions for cooperation between 
local business and industrial men and voca- 
tional counselors and educators in extend- 
ing and making more effective the voca- 
tional guidance services of schools. 

The need of youth for vocational coun- 
seling, the reasons for industry's interest 
in vocational guidance, and specific sugges- 
tions for cooperation with school admin- 
istrators in keeping the school staff and 
pupils informed regarding occupational op- 
portunities and trends are included. 

Questionnaires for ascertaining voca- 
tional preferences of pupils are suggested, 
and ‘‘career days,’ individual conferences 
with business men, and other means of 
promoting vocational guidance services 
are described. 

The fact that the National Association 
of Manufacturers is recognizing the im- 
portance of vocational guidance to the 
community and to its own association and 
that it has taken definite steps to imple- 
ment it, is significant and happy news for 
counselors. 


Occupational Research Section 
Memsers, ATTENTION! 

You are requested to send nominations 
for the Chairman of the Occupational Re- 
search Section for 1942-1943 to the Nomi- 
nating Committee. This request is made 
in accordance with the procedure adopted 
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at the 1939 convention for the selection of 
chairman. The Nominating Committee 
suggests that persons nominated have the 
following qualifications: 
Membership in NVGA (otherwise not 
eligible) 
Experience in occupational research 
Familiarity with the activities and 
achievements of the Section 
Time to work with a number of active 
committees and to plan new work 
Persons who have held the chairman- 
ship to date: Florence E. Clark (1924- 
1925); May Rogers Lane (1925-1926); 
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News of the Branches 


Northern California 


National Defense, the NYA, rehabilita- 
tion, and the distributive occupations will 
be considered at the fall meeting of the 
Branch which is scheduled for December 6, 
at the Civic Auditorium, San José. The 
spring meeting will be merged with the 
NVGA Convention in San Francisco in 
February. 


Chicago 


“Some Apparent Occupational] Patterns’’ 
was the topic discussed by Lester J. 
Schloerb, Director of the Bureau of Occu- 
pational Research, Chicago Public Schools, 
at the meeting held October 6. Mr. 
Schloerb included in his discussion local 
patterns based on placement and other 
data compiled by the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Research. 

Plans were made at this meeting to con- 
tinue the working committees of the 
Branch. Members will have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming affiliated with one of 
several such committees which will do re- 
search on problems confronting coun- 
selors. The work of these committees will 





Mary P. Corre (1926-1927); Wilmer the 
Shields (1927-1928); Cleo Miurtland met 
(1928-1929); Barbara Wright (1929-1930); 
Lois Bennett (1930-1932); Florence Jen- 
nings (1932-1933); Cleo Murtland (1933- N 
1937); Florence E. Clark (1937-1938); j 
Mary Schuaffler (1938-1939); Clara Men- a 
ger (1939-1941); Mary J. Drucker (1941- pun 
1942). 4 - 
Send nominations to Florence E. Clark, Mer 
5527 University Ave., Chicago, Illinois. tive 
Nominating Committee: Marcarsr E. | the! 
BENNETT, Harry D. Kitson, Fiorence E. | Nov 
Ciark, Chairman. May 
TI 
at N 
of C 
very 
guid, 
be coordinated by E. L. Kerchner, Chicago 
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the Branch President, and a list of the 
members. 


New York City 


National defense as it affects the Metro- 
politan area in terms of employment and 
guidance is one of the themes for the pro- 
grams of the coming season. Other sub- 
ects of current interest will be covered. 
Members are urged to invite representa- 
tives from industry to be dinner guests at 
the meetings. The schedule for the season: 
November 18, January 20, March 17, and 
May 19. 


Mid-Hudson, New York 


The Branch met Wednesday, October 8, 
at Newburgh. Leonard Miller, Director 
of Guidance, Rockland County, gave a 
very interesting talk on current trends in 
guidance. 


New York University 


A visit to the NYA Radio Workshop on 
October 2 was the first of the season’s 
scheduled activities. A film was shown 
demonstrating the NYA's services to its 
clients. Brad Franklin, a Branch member, 
was host. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


At the first meeting of the season it was 
suggested that five meetings might be held 
during the winter, at which such topics as 
the following would be considered: ‘‘What 
opportunities does industry offer to high 
school students and what should coun- 
sors know about industrial require- 
ments?’ During the business session new 
officers were elected. 


Westchester, New York 


Edward Landy, Director of Guidance, 

ontclair, N. J., who made the follow-up 
study for the Secondary-School Principals 
Association, was one of the speakers at the 
first meeting at White Plains, October 14. 
This was also the annual meeting for the 
tlection of officers. On September 25-26 
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the members visited CCC Camp P-135 
Peekskill, to observe the camp in action 
and to be informed about its vocational 
guidance program. 


North Carolina 


The Branch planned a series of week-end 
guidance sessions to be held in various sec- 
tions of the state in connection with the 
district conferences of the State Teachers 
Association. During the winter, one-day 
conferences will be held in these geographi- 
cal districts. Persons who are interested 
in various phases of guidance but who are 
not connected with the schools will be in- 
vited to participate. 


Erie, Pa. 


A complete picture of local vocational 
guidance activities was presented at the 
first meeting of the 1941-1942 season. 
Edwin W. Nick discussed the program 
conducted for the past three years by the 
Rotary Club in cooperation with school 
officials. Mrs. John Anderson, Chairman 
of Vocational Guidance, Erie Branch of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men, described the program for girls which 
is executed in cooperation with Rotary 
and the schools. The activities of the 
Jewish Welfare Society were explained by 
Mrs. Milton W. Schaffner and Kathryn 
Keep described the testing and counseling 
done in the State Employment Service. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


**Personality Deviation Which May Pre- 
vent Successful Job Adjustment’’ was the 
subject for the first dinner meeting, Oc- 
tober 14. Dr. R. Wellesley Bailey and Dr. 
James Waygood, Philadelphia psychia- 
trists, were the principal speakers. Gladys 
Ide, Director of Special Education, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, was coordinator of 
the panel discussion which had the follow- 
ing members: Rose Green, Child Gui- 
dance Clinic; Olivia Robinson, Lit Broth- 
ors Department Store; and Postelle 
Vaughn, State Employment Service. The 
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Branch has also made one field trip this 
season—a visit to the Warwick Hotel. 


Western Pennsylvania 


“Implications for Guidance Growing 
out of the Present National Emergency 
and the Defense Program’’ was the subject 
of a talk by Guidance Director Evan W. 
Ingram, of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
at the fall meeting of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Branch held at the Administration 
Building, in Pittsburgh, on Saturday, 
October 11. About one hundred members 
were in attendance. Mr. Ingram listed 
fifteen very significant implications for 
guidance in the present emergency. His 
talk revealed a penetrating insight into 
the situation. One of the points empha- 
sized was that vocational education is now 
receiving its greatest impetus. The im- 
portance of hand skills is being impressed 
upon youth. The ambition to hold a 
white-collar job is giving way to the am- 
bition to become a machinist. 

Mr. Ingram, formerly Counselor at 
Westinghouse High School, succeeded H. 
L. Cleland as Director of Guidance when 
the latter became Director of Personnel in 
the Pittsburgh schools this year. 

George A. Palmer, director of personnel 
of Joseph Horne & Co., was the speaker at 
a luncheon meeting of counselors and per- 
sonnel officers of the Pittsburgh area, held 
at the College Club on Friday, October to. 

Mr. Palmer stimulated a very lively dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in guid- 
ing and training high school boys and 
girls so that they may be ready for employ- 
ment in a large department store. 

“One of the greatest difficulties faced by 
the personnel officer is that of discovering 
just what an applicant for work can do,”’ 
said Mr. Palmer. He emphasized the im- 
portance of having a vocational goal and 
of preparing for a specific occupation. 


Vermont 


Mrs. Mildred Lincoln Billings was the 
speaker at the opening meeting of the sea- 
son which was scheduled to coincide with 
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the meeting of the Vermont Education 
Association at Burlington, October 9-11, 
The officers for the year were elected and 
other important business transacted. 
Virginia 

The Branch with participating depart- 
ments from the Virginia State Teachers 
Association sponsored a session on voca- 
tional guidance at the John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, November 19. The gen- 
eral session had for its theme ‘‘Moving 
Forward through Guidance to Effective 
Democracy.’’ The Plan of Procedure was 
given by Mitchell Dreese, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, George Wash- 
ington University. Clarence W. Failor, 
Executive Secretary of NVGA, summarized 
the report. The program closed with a 
business session. 


Mohawk Valley Counselors Vote to Join 
N.V.G.A. 

The group of counselors and teachers in 
the Mohawk Valley south of Utica, N. Y., 
voted to apply for a branch charter in 
NVGA at a meeting held at Saquoit Valley 
School on October 8. 

Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 
of NVGA, explained the purpose of the 
Association and discussed ways and means 
by which the group could affiliate. Ray- 
mond M. Handville, Supervisor of Gui- 
dance of the State Education Department, 
urged the members of the group to give 
careful consideration to the proposal and 
outlined the advantages of joining the 
Association: 

Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: 

Mrs. Gertrude S. Scofield, West Winfield 

Central School, President 

Katherine Keogh, Herkimer 

School, Vice-president 
Ferabelle Brandow, Richfield Springs 
School, Secretary-Treasurer 

The past president who presided at the 
meeting was Philip A. Wyckoff, District 
Superintendent of the West Winfield 
Schools. 
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W. E. Woodworth, Otsego County 
Director of Guidance, was named chair- 
man of a committee to draw up a constitu- 
tion for the organization. 


Lansing Organizes 


Twenty-two persons have organized in 
Lansing, Michigan, and are making appli- 
cation for a charter from the NVGA. 
Temporary officers are: L. J. Luker, De- 
partment of Education, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing; Vice-President, 
H. C. Freeman, Eastern H. S., Lansing; 
Secretary, Ruby Johnson, Williamstown 
H. §.; and Treasurer, C. E. Hinchey, St. 
Johns H. S. 


Merrimack Valley Guidance Association 


The organization meeting of the Merri- 
mack Valley Guidance Association was 
held October 6, at the Andover (Mass.) 
Inn. The group is making application for 
Branch membership in the NVGA. At 
this first meeting the constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and the following 
officers elected: President, John A. Broad- 
head, formerly connected with North- 
eastern University and New Haven Col- 
lege; First Vice-President, Edward C. 
Manning, Counselor, Purchard H. &., 
Wilmington; Second Vice-President, Ed- 
ward H. McCabe, Lawrence H. S.; Secre- 
taty-Treasurer, Cora Miner Barry, New- 
buryport H. S.; and Recording Secretary, 
Clarence A. Campbell, Lawrence YMCA. 

The speakers for the evening were Clar- 
eace G. McDavitt, former vice-president, 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.; George P. Haley, State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Vocational 
Counseling; and Mary Tobin, Lowell. 

About 70 persons were in attendance, 
including representatives from schools, 
colleges, libraries, YMCA, YWCA. 


‘Long Island Guidance Association 


The Association met at a luncheon, 
Friday, October 10, in connection with 
the Supervisory District Teachers Meeting. 
The guest speaker was Genevieve Chase, 
Dean of Adelphi College. 
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To All Branches 


Active Branches and those in proc- 
ess of organizing are invited to write 
to NVGA Headquarters for names of 
speakers or consultants on Branch 
organization or activities, who would 
be willing to stop over on their way 
to or from the Convention in San 
Francisco in February. 

It is possible that these services 
can be obtained without undue ex- 
pense to the Branches. It is sug- 
gested that the speakers be offered an 
honorarium sufficient at least to 
cover any added expenses incurred by 
the stop-over. 

Whenever possible throughout the 
year, the Headquarters Office will be 
glad to act as a clearing house for in- 
formation on speakers available for 
meetings, if both speakers and 
Branches will send us the needed in- 
formation.—Ciarence W. Falttor, 
Executive Secretary, 425 West 123rd 
Street, New York City. 











Who’s Who and Where 





Ronatp Jonnston has been appointed 
Vocational Counselor in North High 
School, Binghamton, N. Y., succeeding 
Raymonp D. Jarvis, who has become 
Supervisor of Instruction in the factory 
school of International Business Machines 
Corporation, Endicott, N. Y. Mr. Johns- 
ton has been instructor of vocational and 
technical subjects in North High School 
since 1937 and formerly was a laboratory 
technician and electrical engineer at the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


* The following counselors have been ad- 
ded to the staff of the Baltimore Public 
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Schools: Watter D. Scneip, Bertua G. 
Putrorp, H. Cxester Waitney, EpiTx 
M. Pruss, Mitprep J. Auxscuum, WIL- 
u1aM H. DeWo tr, Minnie R. MeEncxe, 
Mape.ine Stumpr, Grace G. Carrot, 
FRANK SILVERMAN, and Lean K. Dice. 


We announce with regret the death of 
Witu1amM J. GARDNER on June 2, 1941, 
Mr. Gardner was a teacher in the Misha- 
waka (Ind.) High School and a member of 
the Northern Indiana Branch of NVGA. 


Mitton Mixtas, formerly of the Blue 
Island High School, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed counselor in the high school, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


Roya J. Emsrez, JRr., is the new Direc- 
tor of Counseling at the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. Mr. Em- 
bree was formerly Instructor and Research 
Counselor at General College, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Boyp R. Swem, Counselor and Commer- 
cial Teacher, Creston High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, resigned his position 
to become Area Vocational Counselor, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. Mr. Swem, for fifteen years con- 
nected with the Grand Rapids Schools, was 
organizer and President of the Western 
Michigan Branch of NVGA. 


Wexpon E. Woopworts, who has been 
sales representative of Science Research 
Associates in the Pacific Northwest, is now 
Guidance Supervisor, Otsego County, N. 
Y., with headquarters in Cooperstown. 


C. F. Hmvz has just been appointed em- 
ployment manager, Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company, Cleveland, succeeding C. G. 
Klaiss. 


Paut Fryer, a member of the Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity Branch, has been called 
for active duty in the Naval Reserve. He 
was formerly assistant in the Department 
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of Personnel in the Penns Company, Phil: 
delphia. 


Norman Garmezy has been appointed 
Vocational Counselor at the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Cleveland, Ohio, a position 
formerly held by Irwin Newman, who 
leaves his duties in Cleveland to become 
the Executive Director at the Federated 
Jewish Employment Service, Los Angeles. 


Wintsrop Cottece—An interesting ex- 
change of seniors preparing to teach and of 
classroom teachers is successfully operat- 
ing at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. Each semester, after 
having had at least 12 weeks’ supervised 
teaching, the seniors are sent into the 
schools for a week, and the teachers 
return for an intensive week of confer- 
ences, observation, and individual help. 
During 1938-1939, 215 seniors and 215 
teachers were exchanged. Teachers who 
are not Winthrop alumni are now accepted 
in the exchange, and superintendents and 
supervising principals are also given the 
opportunity of observing classroom pro 
cedure at the college training school. 
There has been a growing tendency for 
superintendents to make appointments 
from among the exchange seniors. 


Round Trip Fares 

(Continued from page 208) 
Chicago is $6.30, a standard lower berth 
from Chicago to San Francisco is $16.55, 
and a tourist lower berth from Chicago to 
San Francisco is $11.05. 

Members of the Association have the | 
choice of optional routes at the same round 
trip ticket prices—circle tours permitting | 
them to see more of the western country. 
For example a member from Albany could 
travel west by way of New Orleans, Texas, 


and Los Angeles, and return via the Pacific } 


Northwest. For further details of the | 
plan and its applicability to your particular 

situation, consult your local ticket agentor | 
write the General Passenger Agent of the | 


railroad which serves your area. 
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New York State Guidance Directors Meet at 
Johnstown 


uPERVisors and directors of educational 
S and vocational guidance met at Johns- 
town, New York, Monday and Tuesday, 
October 6 and 7, in their fifth annual con- 
ference. The conference was conducted by 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the Gui- 
dance Bureau of the New York State Voca- 
tional Association, and was attended by 
approximately fifty persons. 

The opening session on Monday morn- 
ing, October 6, was given over to a con- 
sideration of “‘A Study of Youth Who 
Have Left School.’’ More than 50 com- 
munities in the state are now engaged in a 
study of their graduates and drop-outs, 
and are being guided by suggestions 
offered in the Study. The preparatory 
steps to take in this work, the forms and 
devices to use, the manner of collecting 
and organizing the data, and the best ways 
in which to use it were among the topics 
discussed in connection with the Study. 

At the afternoon session, Clarence C. 
Dunsmoor, President of the New York 
State Counselors Association, discussed 
with the group the preparation of a hand- 
book for members of the Association, in- 
cluding the subject matter it should con- 
tain. The project met with a very favor- 


) ‘ableresponse. At this meeting, J. Gordon 


f the | 


| 





Crowe, Acting Director, Division of Civic 
Education, New York State Education De- 
partment, described the work of his 
Division. 

Monday evening’s meeting was devoted 


to local programs. The topics covered in- 
cluded the guidance supervisor's relation 
to superintendents and other school offi- 
cials; supervisory functions; counseling 
during summer vacation periods; the 
counselor's relation to the State Employ- 
ment Service; continuous follow-up; and 
the issuance of employment certificates. 

Provisional and permanent certificates 
for counselors in New York State were dis- 
cussed at the meeting on Tuesday morning, 
October 7, followed by a criticism of the 
program presented and the dates chosen 
for the annual conference of the New York 
State Counselors Association, held at Syra- 
cuse University, during the summer ses- 
sion. 

At the final meeting on Tuesday after- 
noon, state and national trends in the 
fields of occupational and vocational gui- 
dance were discussed. These comprised in- 
dependent government agencies, local and 
national associations, the national defense 
program, and the Guidance Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Royce Brewster of the U. S. Office of 
Education presented for consideration a 
number of the publications recently issued 
by the Office and discussed the Occupa- 
tional leaflets being prepared under the 
editorial direction of Walter J. Greenleaf. 
Mr. Brewster spoke also about the analysis 
being made of follow-up studies by the 


Office of Education and the studies of the 


Office in the field of occupational surveys. 
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Theodosia Hewlett, District Superin- 
tendent, Junior Placement Service, New 
York State Employment Service, spoke on 
case studies and improvements made since 
last year and concluded with a general sur- 
vey of her work in the Buffalo area. 





National Citizenship Education Program 


“Getting and working at a job”’ is one 
of the seven areas of living included in the 
curriculum materials to be used in the new 
National Citizenship Education Program. 
Developed as a result of the Alien Registra- 
tion which revealed nearly 5 million non- 
citizens in the country, the NCEP is under 
the direction of Dean William F. Russell 
and Frank W. Cyr, Associate Professor, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Although citizenship education is the 
primary problem in planning teaching aids 
and text book materials, it is recognized 
that citizenship education cannot ignore 
vocational guidance and that counseling 
and making available occupational infor- 
mation to the foreign born are essential 
parts of the program. 

Glenn Kendall, in charge of teacher 
education and teaching materials, antici- 
pates that the relation between teachers 
and the foreign-born students will be close 
and intimate. The teacher will be an ad- 
visor and confidant. He will emphasize 
the fact that a good citizen should know 
how to get and to keep a job and, con- 
versely, that jobs are easier to get and to 
keep for the good citizen. Cases requiring 
detailed or prolonged conferences leading 
to a decision on what occupation a non- 
American should select would be, in most 
cases, referred to established vocational 
guidance agencies. 

In order to use the existing adult educa- 
tion program of the WPA, the NCEP was 
made a WPA project, with an allocation 
of $14,000,000 WPA funds. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is acting as sponsor and the 
U. S. Office of Education has promised 
cooperation. 


The staff under Dean Russell includes 
competent officers in the fields of educa- 
tion, immigration, and WPA. State Ad- 
visory Councils have been organized and 
plans for state citizenship education pro- 
grams have been drawn up by the majority 
of the states. It is hoped that the national 
system will be in operation by January 1 
and that it will reach at least one million 
non-citizens. 


AVA Program 


Preparations for the meeting of the 
Guidance Section of the American Voca- 
tional Association Convention to be held 
in Boston, Dec. 10-13, 1941, are progres- 
sing rapidly. George E. Hutcherson, 
NVGA President, is Program Chairman of 
the Section which meets Thursday, De- 
cember 11, at 9:30. The following tenta- 
tive program has been announced: 


Theme—Discovering Needs for Voca- 
tional Training. 

Chairman—George P. Haley, Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Vo- 
cational Counseling, State Department 
of Education, Massachusetts 

Topic—Youth Problems Revealed 
through Follow-up Techiques— 
Speaker to be announced later. 


Panel: 


Harry Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education 

Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secre- 
tary, NVGA 

Franklin Zeran, Consultant, U. S. 
Office of Education 

Warren Siefird, Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University 

Robert Nolan, Supervisor of Survey, 
State Department of Education, 
Massachusetts 

John A. McCarthy, Assistant Com- 
missioner, State Education Depart- 
ment, New Jersey 
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The Guidance Section of the Bucknell Conference 
on Education 


7 GUIDANCE SECTION of the 16th an- 
nual Bucknell Conference on Educa- 
tion, held October 17, at Lewisburg, Pa., 
presented a twofold program. It con- 
sisted of a description of the program in a 
large metropolitan high school, presented 
by one of its counselors; and the program 
in a small suburban school system, de- 
scribed by the supervising principal of the 
school. C. H. Handforth, Dean of Boys 
in Dickinson High School in Jersey City, 
N. J., and D. Paul Jones, Supervising 
Principal of the Forest Hills School Dis- 
trict, Wilkinsburg, Pa., were the speakers. 
The addresses furnished valuable sugges- 
tions for teachers or counselors in schools 
separated widely in size and type. 

While the Jersey City school with nearly 
five thousand pupils and five counselors 
catries on, as effectively as facilities per- 
mit, most of the functions usually found 
in a guidance program, two services are of 
special interest—the health service and 
that which deals with special cases. The 
former employs two full-time nurses and 
two doctors, a man and a woman, who 
visit the school daily. A general physical 
examination is given each pupil once a 
year. The permanent cumulative record 
includes information on such matters as 
height and weight, vision, hearing, teeth 
and gums, speech, posture and feet, tonsils 
and adenoids, skin, and scalp. With the 
consent of parents, each pupil is given the 
tuberculin test. In questionable cases, an 
X-ray is taken. Every two years pupils 
are given a group audiometer test and in 
certain cases the special 2A audiometer 


test is given. Cardiac cases are tested three 


times a year. Lip-reading and speech cor- 
rection classes meet once a week. 

“The Bureau of Special Service, headed 
by an assistant superintendent, employs a 
staff consisting of doctors, dentists, otolo- 
gists, ophthalmologists, psychologists, 


psychiatrist, visiting teachers, and police 
unit containing fourteen plain-clothes 
officers and a woman investigator. This 
child welfare unit was established a decade 
ago to handle all cases of maladjustment 
or juvenile delinquency within the school 
system. 

“Children showing definite signs of ab- 
normal physical, mental, or emotional 
conditions are reported to the Bureau on 
special forms. Accompanying this report 
is a complete statement of the school his- 
tory which is on the permanent record 
card of the school system as well as the 
analytical statement of personality traits, 
recreational habits and interests, and any 
special indications of maladjustments. 
These cases are then referred to the visiting 
teacher for complete investigation of 
home, school, and neighborhood condi- 
tions. This record becomes a cumulative 
one by means of weekly follow-up visits 
of the visiting teacher. All cases are 
scheduled for complete physical examina- 
tions, achievement tests, and psychologi- 
cal examinations. Psychiatric examina- 
tions and treatment are given when neces- 
sary. Special attention is given to sensory 
defects, due to the alarming number which 
have been found to escape detection by the 
classroom teacher.” 

The Forest Hills School, located in a 
small suburban district, faces problems 
different for two reasons—first, because of 
size and type of school and, second, be- 
cause the program begins before the pupil 
enters the first grade and continues through 
the junior high school. During the first 
years of school, parent-teacher conferences 
emphasize the importance of individual 
attention. Aptitude tests from the begin- 
ning assist in the program of intelligent 
attention to individual needs. 

Included in the Forest Hills program is 
every one who has contact with the pupil, 
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even parents and janitors. The purpose is 
to help the child to grow up as a socially 
efficient human being. This aim is kept in 
mind in special classes, in the many service 
activities in which the pupil engages, in 
the regularly organized pupil activities, in 
everyday classes, and in all contacts of the 
school with the home and community. 
While tests are given considerable place 
in the program, a course in general lan- 


guage in the eighth grade is given promi- 
nence in exploration and educational place- 
ment. The school seems to be succeeding 
better than the average school in keeping 
the welfare and growth of the pupil in the 
center of the picture. 


F. G. Davis 


Head, Department of Education, Bucknell 
University 


The Junior College Study on Terminal Education 


HE PHRASE “‘terminal education’’ is 

fast becoming a part of the profes- 
sional vocabulary of vocational teachers 
and counselors. This term and all it de- 
notes is receiving added impetus by a 
three-year study on terminal education 
that is being sponsored by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges under a 
grant from the General Education Board. 

For several years junior college adminis- 
trators have been concerned about the best 
types of training, both general and voca- 
tional, for those students who complete 
their formal education at the junior college 
level. This question is significant since a 
large percentage of the students who enter 
junior colleges never transfer to higher in- 
stitutions. 

In 1940 the Association sponsored a one- 
year exploratory study, the main purpose 
of which was to determine the areas within 
the field of terminal education which were 
most in need of further study. The results 
from the exploratory study were two-fold. 
In the first place, by completely surveying 
the present situation, material for three 
worth-while monographs was gathered.! 


1 The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education; 
Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education; Why 
Junior College Terminal Education. All published by 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, 730 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


In the second place, it was discovered that 
certain problems required definite research 
and experimentation and that there was 
need for an extended program of teacher 
training in this area. Accordingly, plans 
were made and funds were secured for the 
three-year study which officially began in 
January, 1941. 

The Study is divided into two main 
parts. One is the designation of nine ex- 
perimental schools which are making in- 
vestigations of specific problems pertain- 
ing to terminal education. These schools 
and the projects on which they are work- 
ing are as follows: 


1. San Francisco Junior College, Cali- 
fornia—Surveying the Community 
to Determine Needs for Terminal 
Curricula. 

2. Weber College, Ogden, Utah—Meth- 
ods of Developing Types of Ter- 
minal Curricula. 

3. Los Angeles City College, Cali- 
fornia—Development of Aptitude 
Tests for Admission to Semiprofes- 
sional Courses. 

4. Bakersfield Junior College, Cali- 
fornia—Guidance Procedures with 
On-coming Student Population. 

5. Pasadena Junior College, California 
—Follow-up, Placement, and Con- 
tinuation Training. 
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6. Meridian Junior College, Mississippi 
—Diversified Occupations Program. 

7. Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan- 
ics Institute, New York—The Use of 
Cooperative Work Programs. 

8. Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois—Evaluating the Results of 
Terminal Courses. 

g. Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
LaPlume, Pennsylvania—Utilization 
of Community Committees. 


The second phase of the Study deals with 
various methods of implementation, in- 
cluding a summer workshop program for 
junior college teachers and administrators. 
Three workshops were held this past sum- 
mer and were attended by junior college 
personnel from all over the United States. 
Additional workshops will be held in the 
summers of 1942 and 1943. Those who 
attend these workshops have an oppor- 
tunity to work on particular problems re- 
lating to their own institution and also to 
receive a wide background of training in 
more general areas such as the underlying 
philosophies of terminal education, gui- 
dance, organization and administration of 
terminal curricula, and placement. 

In the nine experimental institutions 
coordinators have been appointed whose 
job it is to carry out the various projects 
and to make known to the rest of the 
junior college world the results of their 
special studies. These coordinators also 
serve as consultants in the summer work- 
shops, together with special consultants 
in other specific fields. 

It is apparent that this concentration of 
study in the area of terminal education 
will go far in the development of desirable 
procedures and that, as the junior college 
becomes more firmly entrenched in the 
American educational system, counselors 
will need to know more about the possi- 


‘bilities of this particular educational 


movement. 


Letanp L. MEpsKER 
Assistant Director, Occupational Research, 
Chicago Board of Education 


Junior College Enrollment 


A drop of only 1o per cent in enrollment 
as compared with last year is reported in 
the public junior colleges. The figures are 
announced by Walter C. Eells, Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, who has just completed a 
survey of the nation’s 650 junior colleges. 
The enrollment in private junior colleges 
has increased slightly, about one per cent. 
Since many of these colleges are forwomen, 
enrollment has not been affected adversely 
by defense activities as is the case in the 
public colleges which are for the most 
part coeducational. 

An interesting change in emphasis on 
studies preferred by the students is re- 
vealed in the study. Technical, scientific, 
and short business courses are in demand. 
One administrator has commented on the 
pronounced swing ‘“‘from the so-called 
cultural subjects to the scientific and 
vocational.”’ 


Tenth Educational Conference 


**What Guidance Demands of Adminis- 
trators and Teachers’’ was the general 
topic of the Thursday morning session of 
the Tenth Educational Conference held 
October 30-31, at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. The chairman of the opening 
session was W. W. Ankenbrand, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 
“Coordination of Personnel Services’’ was 
discussed by E. G. Williamson, Dean of 
Student Affairs, University of Minnesota. 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of Connecticut, spoke on **Prob- 
lems of Teacher Selection.”’ 

The conference was held under the joint 
auspices of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau, The Cooperative Test Service, The 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
of the American Council on Education, 
and The Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. A report of the pro- 
ceedings will be published in an early 


* edition of the Educational Record. 
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Denver’s Occupational Adjustment 
Service 

Ten thousand post-school Denver young 
people had not made satisfactory adjust- 
ments. This was revealed in 1938 by the 
city’s Adult Education Council. During 
the past year, approximately 5,000 youth 
received help in finding the right job, ac- 
cording to a report from Creighton E. 
Hays and Leora Bert Peterson. 

In 1939, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, the State Employment Service, and 
the Denver Public Schools agreed to pool 
their individual youth services in an at- 
tack upon Denver’s unemployed youth 
problem. This cooperation of federal, 
state and local governments enlisted the 
leadership of business, education, and 
labor in one comprehensive agency known 
as the Denver Occupational Adjustment 
Service. In its contribution to unem- 
ployed young people, this organization 
combines guidance, training, and place- 
ment. 

The Service operates under a simple plan. 
An executive council is appointed from 
Denver business, educational, and labor 
leaders. A supervisor approved by the 
council integrates the work of the two 
sections, a placement office and a testing 
office. The offices are located in the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School where appli- 
cants may be referred for training and be 
assisted by the school counselors. 

Often the young job applicant knows 
his objective, so that registration with the 
Placement Office is sufficient. More fre- 
quently, the beginner needs help in order 
to market himself. He needs suggestions 
about his personal appearance or regarding 
his approach to the employer. About one 
out of every twelve requires further coun- 
sel involving interview, psychological at- 
tention, re-interview, job experience, and 
placement. These opportunities for ad- 
justment are now being given by the 
Occupational Adjustment Service. No 
case is considered ‘‘closed’’ until sufficient 
time has elapsed to warrant the assump- 
tion that no further help is necessary. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Effective functioning of the Service is 
dependent upon the harmonious relation- 
ship of its sponsoring agencies and the en- 
tire community. 








Events in Washin gton 








U. S. Office of Education 


OccuPaATIONAL INFORMATION AND GuwI- 
DANCE SERVICE 


Royce E. Brewster, Specialist, Consulta- 
tion and Field Service, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. §. 
Office of Education, during the last fiscal 
year assisted State Departments of Educa- 
tion and local schools in 28 States and 
Puerto Rico in initiating or extending 
guidance services. 

Services rendered were assisting states in 
writing tentative amendments to the State 
Plans for Vocational Education, providing 
for state supervisors of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance; assisting local 
schools with follow-up studies; partici- 
pating in teacher in-service training con- 
ferences; teaching summer courses in uni- 
versities for guidance personnel; partici- 
pating in guidance workshops; and filling 
numerous speaking engagements before all 
types of organizations. 

Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Specialist, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, recently 
addressed women students about vocations 
and vocational planning at the following 
institutions: Alabama College, Georgia 
State College for Women, Iowa State 
Teachers College, and the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women. 

Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, is continuing 
through new releases the series of short 


bibliographies in the field of guidance. | 


The bibliographies, free upon request, have 
been carefully selected and annotated to 
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help teachers choose literature appropriate 
to their needs and those of their boys and 
girls. 

Franklin R. Zeran, Specialist, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, met with a group 
of educators at Tunkhannock, Pennsyl- 
vania, to discuss the feasibility of setting 
up a guidance program in Sullivan and 
Wyoming counties. Committees have 
been set up to make plans for the follow-up 
of all school leavers from 1937 to 1941, to 
arrange for the collation and dissemination 
of occupational information, and to devise 
cumulative record forms. Each school 
principal will name a faculty member to 
act as counselor and plan for specific time 
and place for this service. In each county 
the County Superintendent will select a 
school to make a study of training oppor- 
tunities. These two counties are strictly 
tural. All teachers will participate in the 
program and make the best use of what 
facilities are available, without elaborate 
provision for extra finance or personnel. 


StaTE SUPERVISORS 


The newly appointed Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
for the state of Illinois is C. A. Micuet- 
man. Illinois is the most recent state to 
appoint a Supervisor for the Guidance 
Service through the State Board for Public 
Instruction. 

A new feature has been inaugurated in 
the accredited high schools of North 
Dakota, aided by Cuirrorp P. Frogsticu, 
Supervisor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance. The new accrediting standard 
for all North Dakota high schools in- 
cludes: ‘An accredited school shall in- 
clude in its educational program an effec- 
tive guidance service in helping pupils to 
adjust themselves to the environment of a 
Complex civilization.”’ 

An organized program of guidance has 
been set up at the laboratory school of the 
Central Missouri State Teachers College. 
| The laboratory school will be used as a 
onstration center for teachers in train- 
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ing in counseling activities. FRepgRIcK 
C. Szamster, State Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, assisted 
in organizing the program. 

Two bulletins, ‘‘Counseling,’’ and *‘Sug- 
gestions for a Job Training and Occupa- 
tional Survey,"’ have been circulated in the 
schools of Kansas, reports W. T. Marx- 
HAM, State Supervisor, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance. He announces 
also the appointment of Evelyn Hunter as 
full-time counselor at the Wichita High 
School East. The school has an enroll- 
ment of 2,782 pupils and it is expected that 
in the near future an assistant will be 
added to the staff. 

An extensive library of recent reference 
materials in the field of vocational gui- 
dance has been assembled and filed in the 
Reference Library at the University of 
Puerto Rico and at the Supervisor's office 
in San Juan. Winston Rixey, Jr., Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Puerto Rico, reports that in- 
creasing use is being made of this material 
by Island teachers, particularly those en- 
gaged in vocational education. 

An occupational survey of the state of 
Maine is being promoted by Dana Corton, 
State Supervisor of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance. A conference was held 
in September with President Hauck of the 
University of Maine, Superintendent Pierce 
of Bangor, and faculty members of the 
Bangor High School and the junior high 
schools, relative to the occupational survey 
to be made this year. Further arrange- 
ments were made for the survey at a meet- 
ing of superintendents of Bangor, Brewer, 
Orono, and Old Town. Mr. Cotton and 
the Commissioner of Education, Harry 
Gilson, have just completed a state cumu- 
lative record form for use in the schools. 


U. S. EmproyMeEntT SERVICE 


PLaceMENT—Placements of juniors to- 
taled 466,000 from January, 1941 to June, 
3941, an increase of 76 per cent over the 
same period in 1940. 
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HOW TO INTERVIEW. By Walter Van 
Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore. 
Third Revised Edition. New York, N. 
Y., Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 263. 


$3.00. 


In this, the third, revision of this ser- 
viceable volume a considerable number of 
minor and a more limited number of major 
changes have been made. The present 
brief review will be limited to considera- 
tion of these changes, the preceding edition 
having been reviewed previously in these 
columns. 

The minor changes have to do with the 
order, combination, and revision of cha 
ter headings, deletions, and the like. At- 
tention can be called to only a few of these 
changes in a limited review. The first 
chapter, ‘First Principles,’’ is made up in 
part from materials appearing in Chapter 
I, ‘‘Some Doubts about Interviewing,”’ of 
the preceding edition. Other materials 
are added, and the organization of ma- 
terials is somewhat changed, which serves 
the purpose of introducing the reader to the 
subject of interviewing a bit more effec- 
tively. Some of the materials in Chapter 
II of the previous edition, ‘‘Learning How 
to Interview,"’ are distributed among other 
chapters. ‘The Interview in Education” 
of the previous edition, with the addition 
of a list of specific suggestions, becomes the 
chapter, ‘‘Interviewing Students,’’ in the 
new revision. The sub-titles, ‘‘Applying 
for a Position’’ and ‘‘Vocational Counsel- 
ing,’’ of the original chapter, ‘“The Inter- 
view for Vocational Adjustment,’’ become 
separate chapter headings in the new revi- 
sion. The chapter foal ‘*Public Opin- 
ion Polls and Commercial Surveys’’ sup- 
plants the original heading, ‘“The Inter- 
view in Marketing Studies and Commercial 
Surveys.’’ Public opinion polls are dealt 


with very briefly. However, a good list of 
references is provided. Chapter XII of the 
preceding edition, which deals with gen- 
eral studies of the interview and which 
summarizes research bearing on the inter- 
view, does not appear in the new revision. 
However, some of the material!s of this 
original chapter are presented in other 
chapters of the revised volume. In addi- 
tion to the changes indicated above, a 
limited amount of new material is offered, 
references in some cases are added, occa- 
sional paragraphs are deleted, and slight 
changes in terminology are made. On the 
whole, however, these changes are of 
minor importance. 

The major changes consist of the omis- 
sion of the appendices and of the annotated 
bibliography, of the inclusion after each 
chapter of a selected list of references, and 
especially the addition of two chapters 
dealing with oral examinations. The 
omission of Appendix I, which has to do 
with the vocational interview, and of 
Appendix II, which presents an outline for 
the psychiatric examination of a child, is 
to be regretted. The ready availability of 
even more such illustrative materials 
would enhance the value of such a volume 
as a handbook for counselors. Since the 
reviewer appreciates the dilemma of the 
authors in their efforts to conserve space, 
this observation is not offered as criticism. 
Counselors and students of counseling will 
in general find in the selected list of refer- 
ences which follows each chapter a more 
serviceable arrangement of readings thao 
the more detailed annotated bibliography 
of the preceding edition. 

The one change which in the reviewer's 
opinion fully justifies the authors in pre- | 
senting the new revision is the addition of 
the two chapters on oral examinations. 
One of these added chapters deals with the 
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oral examination in Civil Service agencies; 
the other, with techniques and methods 
used in training interviewers and field in- 
vestigators. In the first of the two added 
chapters, the needs for definite and reliable 
methods of appraising characteristics of 
the individual which are not measurable 
by the written examination, are set forth. 
The recent experience of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance, in exam- 
ining sixty thousand applicants for clerical 
and social work positions, is described in 
showing what can be accomplished by 
means of a careful, standardized method of 
oral examination. While the methods 
used here apply to Civil Service agencies, 
they would seem to be just as applicable to 
any other field which is willing to exer- 
cise the same degree of care in developing 
and standardizing careful examination 
procedures. The second chapter fills a 
need which is of long standing, but which 
has not been felt by those who regard the 
tating scale or other hastily prepared de- 
vices for the appraisal of personal qualities, 
as fool-proof instruments. Well-trained 
personnel is rightly regarded by the 
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authors as indispensable to any kind of 
machinery for administering oral examina- 
tions. 

In presenting these new materials the 
authors bring their authoritative and help- 
ful text into line with the ever-increasing 
tendency toward a more careful and more 
objective appraisal of the human person- 
ality. The added materials measure well 
up to the standards which characterize the 
book asawhole. The new revision merits 
fully the favorable reception accorded the 
earlier editions.—JosepH V. Hanna, De- 
partment of Psychology, Washington Square 
College, New York University. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE, Second Edition. 
By M. E. Bennett. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. 503. $2.75. 

The purpose in the organization of the 
revision, as in the original edition of this 
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widely used book, stems from a desire to 
help students make the best use of their 
opportunities in college and to guide them 
in the study and solution of problems of 
life planning and adjustment. The struc- 
ture of the new book reveals the author 
more convinced than ever that this gui- 
dance, to be effective, must aid the wok onl 
in the formulation and analysis of his 
problems rather than simply giving him 
advice. This is illustrated in the increased 
number of self-inventories, the additional 
questions raised, the inclusion of more ma- 
terial suggesting points of view rather than 
providing definite answers. 

There are three main parts: Living in 
College, Learning in College, and Building 
a Life, the introductory part of the first 
edition being eliminated. Its chapter on 
self-direction has largely been rewritten 
and very properly placed in Part One, with 
a new chapter on campus activities. Al- 
though much of the remaining material of 
this part is not greatly changed, the reader 
will find some of it under new chapter 
titles. Reminiscent of Benjamin Franklin's 
aphorism on time and money, the chapter 
discussing the use of the time now includes 
a section on the investment and budgeting 
of money. 

It will be noted that to the aspects of 
study methods and learning problems of 
Part Two, there has been added a chapter 
on appraisal. The consideration of ex- 
aminations, papers, reports, and marks 
rounds out the author's very fine contribu- 
tion to the treatment of problems of this 
area of college life. Other changes in this 
part are relatively minor. 

In Part Three, the author engages the 
student in considering hereditary and en- 
vironmental influences on development, 
self-appraisal, personality, mental health, 
philosophy of life, vocation, marriage, 
avocation, and citizenship. With the ex- 
ception of the last two, these topics are the 
same ones treated in the earlier edition but 
internally there is considerable change. 
The addition of much new material, re- 
writing of many sections of the old, and 
different emphases have given more unity 
and better balance to the revised version. 

New helps furnished in the appendix are 
charts for measuring reading efficiency in 

(Please turn to page 240) 
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Books Reviewed 

(Continued from page 238) 
the text and a copy of the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales. 

Those who used and liked the first edi- 
tion, and there are many, will find the 
second edition an even better book.— 
Ropert Murray Bear, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, Dartmouth College. 


CLINICAL ASPECTS AND INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE STRONG VOCA- 
TIONAL INTEREST BLANK. By John 
G. Darley. New York, The Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, 1941. Pp. 72. $1.00. 


This is the type of book about which the 
reviewer wants to write, not a mere re- 
view, but another book. It says so many 
things which should have been said some 
time ago, so many of the things that one 
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has wanted to say oneself, and it says them 
so well that one is tempted to say them 
over again in his review. 

This brief monograph is an attempt to 
summarize extended clinical experience 
with one test, Strong's Vocational Inter- 
est Blank, which has been used in con- 
junction with other instruments and 
methods in practical counseling work. 
As a result, it is an extremely important 
book. Darley has taken time not only to 
record his clinical observations, but also 
to quantify his data whenever possible. 
Many users of Strong's Blank have made 
observations similar to many of Darley's, 
and some have made quantitative studies 
of specific questions; but few have organ- 
ized their material so well for other work- 
ers. 

In the brief space available for this re- 
view, four contributions will be noted. 
First, and perhaps most important, is the 
analysis fom ational scores according 
to occupational families. Thus the scores 
made by an individual in the scientific 
occupations are analyzed to determine 
whether the tendency is toward high, 
moderate, or low scores in that family. 
Similarly the other groups of occupations. 
Those which tend to be high are primary 
interest patterns, those which are moderate 
ate secondary, those which are low are 
tertiary, and the very low (preponderately 
“C’’) are not considered. Darley has 
taken this type of analysis further than 
other users of Strong’s Blank, and has 
included several statistical analyses of this 
promising interpretive approach. 

A second important contribution is the 
chapter on the principles of counseling on 
the basis of Strong's Blank. All coun- 
selors, especially those with relatively 
little counseling experience, would do well 
to read and ponder these suggestions for 
test interpretation in the interview. 

The origin and development of interests 
are candied. the conclusion being that 


. interests are the outgrowth of personality. 


Too little evidence is as yet available, but 
the suggestions are worth while. The 
clinical syndromes which Darley describes 
are evidence of the type which is needed 
and should be helpful to practical coun- » 
selors. 


Some interesting illustrative cases are 
included, together with a discussion of 
cases with no primary interest pattern. 
Here, as in the discussion of other topics, 
Darley has pointed to challenging and 
important research problems and ~ given 
useful suggestions for present practice. 
All in all, the monograph is a valuable 
illustration of the contribution which can 
be made by the technician-counselor; it is 
to be hoped that soon, more and longer 
books of this type will be available to 
? the practicing counselor in the use of 

is most valuable tools.—Donatp E. 
Super, Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
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Bucawatp, Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th 
St., Baltimore, Md. (1942); Lester J. ScHtogrs, 
Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. (1943); Gerorcs E. Hutcuerson, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. (1943). 


Public 


Credentials: Merits Kupsr, Western Washington 
College, Bellingham, Washington 

Defense: Mary P. Corrs, Board of Education, Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio 

Dictionary of Education: Jonn M. Brewer, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committu: 
Harry D. Kirson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Legislation: Haren E. Samugt, Gordon Junior H. §, 
Washington, D. C. 

Local Arrangements: Spencer Bensow, 
ness School, Oakland, California 


, 
Merritt Busi- 


Leona C. Bucnwatp, Board of Educa- 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston Univer- 


Nominations: 


tion Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., 


Jesse B. Davis, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ethical Practices: 
sity, 84 Exeter St., 

Promotion: Rex B. Cunuirre, Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Publications: 


Schools, 


Publicity: Lawrence W. Tice, International Text- 
book Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Jerome H. Bentiey, YMCA, 
New York, N. Y. 


Epcar M. Stover, YMCA Schools, 
New York, N. Y 


Purpose and Function: 
420 Lexington Ave., 


Radio: 
63rd St., 


5 W. 


Board of 


Regional Conferences: Warren K. Layton, 
Education, Detroit, Michigan 





PRESERVE VALUABLE 
UNBOUND INFORMATION 


with a practical filing system 


“Plan for Filing Unbound 19950 


Occupational Information” 


Including: 


1—Guide labels to nearly 450 
Occupations with code and 
four color designations 

—Directions 

3—Outline of complete file 

4—Cross-reference filing cards 


THE CHRONICLE 


Port Byron, New York 











(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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